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IFE BEYOND THE GRAVE: described 
by a Spirit through a Writing Medium. 
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7 HERE ARE THE DEAD ? or, SPIRIT- 
UALISM EXPLAINED. By Fredk. A. Binney. 
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{POEMS FROM THE INNER LIFE, By 

LIZZIE DOTEN. Tenth edition, This volume opens 
with tho wonderful experiences of the author, who is pecu- 
liarly gifted as a trance medium and publie speaker. Her 
platform labours have for a long time been unceasing, and the 
deep religious and spiritual tone of her discourses have ex- 
tended her influence far beyond the limit of her voice, through 
the instrumentality of the press. This volume contains the 
gems of tho inspirational utterances, given chiefly before 
public audienecs, under direct spirit influence. Several of 
them are attributed to the spirit of Edgar A. Poe. They have 
the rhythmic beauty, grandeur, and imagery of his produe- 
tions in earth-life. The Biographical Introduction gives a 
succinct account of the means by which these poems are given 
to the world. The peculiar influence which each spirit exer- 
cised over the medium is stated, and the unmistakable cer- 
tainty and significance of this higher phase of spiritual com- 
munion ispourtrayed. The book is a valuable addition to the 
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tendencies.—Boston, U.S: COLBY AND RICH. London Spirit- 
ualist Office. 
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taking to learn anything about it by any of my own works, I 
advise my readers to obtain and peruse this very excellent 
little publication.” —ZADKIRI, X 

N.E.—Tho author gives priyate instruction in Astrology. 


MR. C, E. WILLIAMS, 
61, LAMB'S CONDUIT STREET, W.C. 
At home daily from 12 till 5, On Monday, Thursday and 
Saturday evenings from 8 o’clock for reception of friends, 
Address as above. 
MR. J. W. FLETCHER, 
TEST MEDIUM AND CLAIRVOYANT, 

2, VERNON PLACE, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE. 
Hours—Twelve till Five, 
SPIRITUAL HEALING 
BY JAMES REGAN, 

2, VERNON PLACE, BLOOMSBURY SQ, LONDON, W.O. 


N.B.—-Patients desiring personal treatment will please 
make appointment in first instance by letter; terms as per 
agreement. 


MR, W. EGLINTON 


Has returned to town, and may be addressed, 
32, FOPSTONE - ROAD, EARLS- COURT, KENSINGTON, 
wW., 
Hours—T welve to Five. 


ME J. J. MORSE, INSPIRATIONAL 

TRANCE SPEAKER, is prepared to receive calls as 
usual, to lecture in London or the provinces, All Letters 
to be addressed to him at Warwick Cottage, Old Ford-road, 
Bow, London, E. 


MPE. HUET, good Medium for Raps. 


At home from 12 to 5 o'clock. 178, Rue St. Honoré, 


Paris. 


D W. WALLIS, Trance Medium, desires 
@ engagements to deliver publie or private addresses, in 
London or the provinces. Address, 15, St. Peter’s-road, Mile 
End, London, E, % 


(CURATIVE MESMERISM, — PROFESSOR 
ADOLPHE DIDIER, Consulting Mesmerist (32 years 
established) attends patients and may be consulted daily at his 
residence from 2 till 5.—E0, Berkeley-gardens, Campden-hill, 
Kennington: His pamphlet on Curative Mesmerism, 1s. post 
reo. 


W J. COLVILLE, Inspirational Medium, 
@ delivers Orations and Poems in London or the 
Provinces (on subjects chosen by the audience, if desired) 
For all partieulars address him at 15, Southampton-row 
London, W.O, : 


`: 7 F 
ESMERISM, Clairvoyance, Galvanism, 

ma and Hygienic Medicine, My natural system of 
treating disease gives hope of speedy curo when all others 
fail. The true secrets of Healing and Mesmerism taught, 
Invaluable information for Spiritualists. Threo stamps for 
pamphlet, &e. Professor Lionel Phelps, 34, King-street 
Tuddersfleld. i 


ISS MANCELL, Spiritual Clairvoyant, 


71, Poeock-street, Blackfriars-road, London. 


Ee A o 
MEE: J. HAWKINS, 11, Mount Pleasant, 
L East-road, City-road, Magnetic Healer, open to on- 
gagements to start seances and to develope mediums. 


SYCHOMETRY.—For delincation of cha- 

racter and information on development consult (if by 

letter enclose photo and 10s. 6d. as fee) Mr. J, Skipsey, Ash- 
ington Colliery, near Morpeth, Northumberland. y 


Wess. S. W. FLETCHER, the mesmerie 


healer, 2, Vernon-place, Bloomsbury-squaro, Tours, 
12 to 5 Patients attended at their homes by appointment, 
Nervous diseases a specialty. 


O MESMERISTS.—For Sale, a few copies 
of Lang’s work on Mesmerism ; its History, Phenomena 
and Practice, Edinburgh, 1843, Post free, 4s, 6d. Many other 
scaree books on animal magnetism. List sent, Lachlan, 22a, 


King-street, St. James's, London, S.W, 
ANTED, the address of one or two per- 
sons who have been Mesmorised at lectures, or else- 
where, Remuneration given. Address (by letter only), J. 
Cranford, 3, Wells-street, Oxford. stroet, 


NEATLY PRINTED LEAFLETS 
Conraining instructions 
HOW. TO FORM SPIRIT CIRCLES AT HOME, 


With no Spiritualist or Professional Medium present, may be 
ebtained at The Spiritualist Newspaper Branch Office, price 


300 for 18., post free, or 500 for 1s, Gd., post free. 
These leaflets are specially suitable 
FOR DISTRIBUTION AT PUBLIC MEETINGS, 


And in localities where mediums and spirit cirelos are not 
humerous, 


The Spiritualist says:— Contention about Spiritualism and 
mediums should be avoided, and action substituted. The real 
atrength of Spiritualism lies far more in its facts than in 
clamouring about them ; the facts, therefore, should be multi- 
plied by the wholesale dissemination of printed information 
how to form circles in the homes of private families, A pro- 
portion of thosc who reccive the information will try oxperi- 
ments, and those who obtain tho phenomena in their own 
homes will at once irrevocably recogniso as impostors or dis~ 
reputably nnsafe guides, those newspapers and individuals 
who state authoritatively that the facts are not true. If every 
Spiritualist makes it binding upon bimself to “drop about” or 
distribute five hundred of the leaflets, containing instructions 
how to form spirit circles at home, the whole nation will ba 
deluged with useful information, and such œ% number of 
mediums wil] spring up in private families, as to rapidly in- 
crease the knowledge cf truths calculated to benefit tn the 
highest degree this materialistic, consequently irreligious age,’ 


HE MAGIC STAFF, by A. J. Davis, 

describes tho early life of the author, and his experiences 

both as a mesmeric sensitive and fully developed seer. An 

interesting autobiographieal reeord differing in kind from all 

the other works by the same author ; 7s, Gd, The Spiritualist 
Newspaper Branch Office, London. 


Ehe Spiritualist Rehspapes, 


A Reyd af the Progresa of thy Sigue and Hihigg of Spinituatigns, 
Numper NINETEEN. 
LONDON, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 9th, 1877. 


VoLuME ĘLEVEN. 


THE MESMERISING OF ANIMALS.* 
Part I. 


BY WILLIAM M. HARRISON. 


A Frew months ago, I heard Mr. Serjeant Cox and most 
of the speakers at the Psychological Society, including 
the well-informed physicist Mr. W. H. Coffin, express the 
opinion that the mesmeric sleep is a self-induced state. One 
member only, so far as I recollect, opposed that view of the 
case. At the moment, it occurred to me that the fact that 
animals could be mesmerised, proved the ‘self-induced 
state ” theory to be erroncous, at least in some cases, conse- 
quently when the Dalston Association of Inquirers into 
Spiritualism did me the honour of inviting me to read a 
paper before it this evening, I thought “ The Mesmerising 
of Animals” a useful subject to select, and one likely, for 
reasons hereinafter to be stated, to result in inciting hearers 
and readers to new experiments, of far more importance in 
their results than without forethought might have been 
anticipated. 

The scattered evidence to be brought before you in a 
tabulated form to-night, comes from widely separated 
sources ; the experimentalists seem to have been unaware, 
in most instances, of what had been done by their co-workers 
in the same field, so that the independent results are of all the 
more value for comparison. Some of my facts are gleaned 
from scarce books. One of these is, Trials of Animal Mag- 
netism on the Brute Creation, by John Wilson, Physician to 
the Middlesex Hospital; London: Sherwood and Co., 1839. 


There is no copy of it in the British Museum library ; it is . 


spoken of in The Zoist, of 1851, as being then out of print, 
and I kept a look-out for it for several ycars before an oppor- 
tunity occurred of seeing or purchasing a copy, but at last I 
obtained one. Another work from which I have collected 
information is also not in the British Museum library, and 
has been kindly lent to me by. M. Adolphe Didier; it is 
L Art de Magnétiser, ou Le Magnétisme Animal, par Ch. 
Lafontaine. Paris: Germer Buillidre, 1852. The pages 
of The Zoist have been of use, although its editor, Dr. Elliot- 
son, did not give a tithe of the attention to this branch of 
the subject which its value demanded. Information has 
also been collected from other sources, and friends have 
kindly sent in contributions on the subject. 

The fact that animals can be mesmerised, docs away, in 
some instances, with the sclf-induction theory; it explodes 
nearly all Dr. Carpenter’s hypotheses at one blow, though 
truly they are overwhelmingly demolished by other facts ; 
and it does away with the fancy that ‘ imagination ’’ is the 
sole cause of the mesmeric sleep. The late Archbishop 
Whateley once wrote to Captain John James, who is now a 
member of this Association, that the mesmerising of animals 
deserved attention, because it overthrew the imagination 
theory; and Harriet Martineau wrote to the same effcct to 
Dr. Elliotson. Still, this branch of mesmerism does not 
scem to have been studied so much as it deserved. 

In animals you have perfectly unbiassed witnesses, 
troubled by no theories, consequently their testimony, when 
it can be obtained, is received as unquestionable by the 
schools of physical science, and eliminates the opinions and 
prepossessions of the sensitive as factors in the problem 

‘attempted to be solved. At the Royal Institution, an eel 
in a basin of water is sometimes used as an unbiassed wit- 
ness, to indicate by its contortions whether under certain 
conditions the animal organism does or docs not feel an 
electric shock. 

As with all other truths in nature, so is it with the mces- 
merising of animals, fore-gleams of the as yet unrecognised 
verities, arc scattered among the myths and legends of the 


lca Re pan a ge a a a gh sl gees 
* Road before the Dalston Association of Inquirorg into Spiritualism, November 6th, 1877. 
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| he had succeeded, and had left them. 


past. Menalcas complains, in Virgil (Wel. IIT., 102), that 
some evil eye had fascinated his lambs, and in later times 
several monkish black-letter MSS. were written on the 
power of fascination by the human gaze. The superstition 
of the Evil Eye is even now prevalent in the East, and in 
our own country cattle and sheep were not so very long 
since believed to be sometimes bewitched by the glance of 
the malevolent. Vairus, Prior of the Benedictine Convent 
of Sta, Sophia in Benevento, published a treatise De Fascino 
in 1589, in which he asserts that ifa hyena stretches itself 
for a time by the side ofa sleeping dog, the latter will some- 
times be afflicted with madness. Although to those who 
know the bad effect of uncongenial mesmeric influences this 
may not be deemed utterly impossible, any confidence in the 
judgmentof Vairus will be shaken by his further assertion that 
tortoises hatch their own cges by the power of their gaze 
alone. John Lazarus Gutierrez, a Spanish physician, in 
his Opusculum de Fascino (A.D. 1658), Dubium III., cites 
Mendoza (iv. Problem 2), for an account of a servant of a 
Tyrolese nobleman who could bring down a falcon from her 
very highest flight by steadily looking at her. From Antonius 
Carthaginensis he quotes the name of a man in Guadalaxara 
who could break mirrors into fragments by looking at them, 
and of another in Ocana who used to kill his own children, 
as well as those of other folks, likewise many horses, by the 
power of his cyes, 

Leaving out of the question such assertions as these, 
which are not casily verifiable, I now bring on evidence of a 
a exact and scicntific nature, recorded nearer to our own 

ime :— 
THE MESMERISING OF CATS. 

Dr. Wilson says that he made many experiments on four 
cats and kittens. He adds that the trials were made— 

“ From the 16th May to the 3rd October, 1838. Each of 
the cats was put to sleep at the first trial, and, ultimately, I 
was able to put first one and then another to slecp, and 
at the cnd to leave three slecping together. ... One of 
these, a tom, the first of them that was mesmeriscd, and on 
which that operation had been most frequently repeated, 
became easily and strongly influenced, so that he has been 
pulled about, lifted up by the nape of the neck, and the 
ears tickled with a pen, during which he would remain 
motionless, and the cat was then said to be in a state of 
catalepsy. Sometimes, when lifted up by the head or tail, 
the eyes might partially open without the limbs moving; 
when dropped down the eyes again closed, and he continued 
to sleep without making any effort to move from the place 
where he had been dropped.” 

Kitty, a female cat, tortoiseshell, aged eight months, and 
Fuazy, a female cat, French, two months, were both put to 
sleep in about a quarter of an hour the first time they were 
mesmerised. On the next occasion Fuzzy was put to sleep 
in five minutes, so apparently yielded more readily than at 
first to the influence; she then slept for an hour and a half. 
On the third occasion, Fuzzy was more than ten minutes in 
being sent to sleep; she continued to slecp for an hour and 
a half; she was at intervals lifted up by her neck and dropped 
down again, but slept on without moving from the place. 
Once, after Kitty had been sent to sleep, a walking-stick fell 
across her back and remained there; she only looked round, 
and immediately fell asleep again. 

Later on, in Dr. Wilson’s experiments, Fuzzy and Kitty 
were less casily put to sleep, and woke up ten minutes after 
Later still, Fuzzy 
could resist the passes for an hour, but as he noticed that 
she moved about a great deal, he put her underneath a gauze 


! dish cover, when she was soon sent to sleep by the passes. 
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Afterwards, another operator put Fuzzy and Kitty under a 
wire cage, and sent them to sleep in a quarter of an hour. 
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White Will, a tom cat, aged one year, who at first had ;?}; 


been casily put to sleep, on subsequent occasions resisted the 
passes, moved about, and was too furious to be held. He 
was, therefore, placed under the cage, against the wires of 
which he dashed again and again with a loud noise; he 
continued angry for a quarter of an honr, then his tones be- 
came suppliant, and a few minutes later he stretched himself 
out at full length, sound asleep. 

When the cats were put under the cage and were not 

mesmerised, they did not go to sleep, but quarrelled and 
scratched each other. Once, after they had thus quarrelled 
for forty minutes, a few passes were made over them. In 
two or three minutes they were asleep, and slept for half an 
hour. 
One morning, at ten o’clock, in the middle of noise and 
bustle, Dr. Wilson followed a wild fierce stable cat named Toby, 
from place to place, making passes over it. When not walk- 
ing it kept licking itself almost constantly for a quarter of 
an hour. It then fell asleep, and continued sleeping for three 
hours. 

The foregoing are good and conclusive cases. The fact 
also comes out that iron wire net-work does not interfere per- 
ceptibly with the passage of the mesmeric influence or force, 


whatever it may be. 
Quitting Dr. Wilson’s cases, I now come to one recorded 


by Mr. S. D. Saunders, of Bristol, who says in vol. x. of 


The Zoist (1852), p. 169 :— 

“This morning, August 12th, two trucks were accidentally 
wheeled over a favourite white cat of ours; it cried and 
struggled terribly, and was quite unable to stand upon its 
legs. Some persons who were present advised its being 
killed at once, as they said it was impossible for the poor 
thing to recover, and it would be more humane to put it out 
of its misery at once. But my clerk carried it into the 
room, and, holding it in one hand, he mesmerised it with 
the other. In about half an hour I came home, and, after 
mesmerising it strongly for some time, the pain evidently 
subsided. The shoulder was exceedingly hot when I com- 
menced the passes, but soon became quite cool, and the little 
animal in the course of about an hour was running about as 
well as usual, with the exception of a slight lameness, which 
went off in a very few days.” 

T do not consider this a conclusive case for the purposes of 
a serious argument. There is no evidence before us as to 
the amount of bias or otherwise of the witness, whose re- 
sults were not so marked that they might not have been 
conceivably due to other than mesmeric causes. But they 
tend to show that mesmerism did no harm to a half-killed 
cat, whereas there is evidence tending to show that it is 
sometimes injurious to birds. 

Lafontaine says :—‘‘ Cats are very sensitive to the mes- 
meric fluid, I sent to sleep many. One at Mr. Badier’s, at 
Belfast. I placed it on the tea table, made a few passes, 
when it soon dropped its nose on the table, and had no power 
to raise it. By doubling the action I sent it to sleep com- 
pletely, and I pricked it during the sleep. I awoke it, and 
repeated the experiment several times the same evening.”’* 

THE MESMERISING OF DOGS. 

In The Zoist, Vol. VII., pp. 297-8, are the following 
letters about the mesmerising of dogs by the Duke of Marl- 
borough :— 
“Mote Park, Athlone, Jan. Ist, 1843. 

“ My Dear Extiotson.—At Lord Ely’s farm is a yard 
dog, so savage and ferocious, that no one dare approach him. 
I was determined to beat him, and in thirty minutes had 
him fast asleep, his last sigh being a deep growl. In pre- 
sence of several persons I then kissed the dog on his fore- 
head, and there left him to awake at his leisure.—Yours 
most truly, ‘* MARLBOROUGH.” 

Subsequently the Duke of Marlborough wrote :— 

“Blenheim, February, 1843. 

“í My pear Einniorson.—I have a letter from Ely Lodge 
this morning, written by Lord Adam Loftus. I extract as 
follows : ‘The dog has been quite stupid ever since.’ 

“I must now tell you what I have been doing here. I 
have also a very savage yard dog. I tried him to-day ; in 
about fifteen minutes he ran into his kennel, and hid his 


* Lafontaine’s L’ dri de Magnetiser. Paris, 1852. 


eyes from the manipulating process — growling, snarling, 
and barking most furiously notwithstanding. I then made 
the man who feeds him, and who is the only person who 
dares to go near him, drag him out of his kennel, and nail 
up a hurdle before the entrance, so as to keep him effectually 
outside. I then went to work again, the dog, as you may 
suppose, being ten times more furious. In about forty-five 
minutes I had him so quiet, oppressed, and stupid, that he 


dropped his nose several times in the mud around his kennel, 


and kept shutting and opening his cyes, Carts and horses, 
and men and boys were passing and repassing, which served 
continually to arouse him, so that I could not satisfactorily 
complete the task, and leave him dead asleep; besides which 
a heavy snow-storm was falling all the while, and T could 
not feel my fingers’ ends. But I completely subdued the 
beast, and patted him on the head before I left.—Yours 
most sincerely, ‘ MARLBOROUGH,” 

Lafontaine writes :— 

“ The public of Paris well remember the dog which I ex- 
hibited January 20th, 1873, at a public séance held in the 
Salle Valentino. It was a little greyhound which had been 
given me eight hours previously ; fifteen hundred persons were 
present in the hall, many of whom were incredulous and 
antagonistic. At the first passes I made to send the dog to 
sleep, there was a general explosion of jokes and giggling ; 
they called the animal, they also tried to distract its atten- 
tion, in order to prevent the effects attempted to be produced. 
I had him on my knees, holding his paw with one hand, and 
making passes over the middle of his body with the other. 
After the lapse of a few minutes, the most profound silence 
reigned in the hall; they saw the head of the dog fall on 
one side, as itsank into a profound slumber. T rendered the 
paws cataleptic and pricked them, but the dog gave no sign 
of sensation ; I threw it upon an arm chair, where it rested 
without motion ; it was to all intents and purposes a dead 
dog. ‘They fired a pistol near its ear, but nothing indicated 
that it heard the noise. Several persons pricked it with pins, 
I awoke the dog, when it soon became as lively and gay as 
before, nose in air, and turning its head to each noise, to 
each call.” * 

Dr. Wilson narrates in his book, Trials of Animal Magnetism 
on the Brute Creation, how he mesmerised a female terrier, 
six months old, named Vick. The first time he mesmerised 
Vick, she was put to sleep in five minutes, and slept for an 
hour and a half, The second time he mesmierised her, she 
exhibited signs of irritation, and began biting the fender be- 
fore she went to sleep. On the third occasion, Vick was so 
restless that she had to be held down with one hand, while 
being sent to sleep with the other, Then when lifted up 
by her neck and dropped down, she instantly went to sleep 
again, The dog lay generally with its fore and hind legs 
stretched out, and at times its legs were slightly convulsed. 
At the fifth or sixth operation, Vick was able to resist the 
passes foran hour, but she moved about a good deal, so 
Dr. Wilson put her under a gauze dish-cover, and she was 
then soon put to sleep. 

Mungo, a “large Scotch, black-mouthed terrier dog, was 
after an hour’s mesmerising in Dr. Wilson’s presence, sent 
to sleep. After he awoke, he was put to sleep two or three 
more times. When slecping, he moaned like what is 
called dreaming.” Subsequently Mungo was sent to sleep 


` in half an hour, and slept for an hour. 


Dr. Wilson writes :— 
“ Oct. 27th, 1838 (night).—Made passes over Dinmont, a 


! | long, wiry-haired terrier; he went to sleep in twenty minutes, 
'{ While I was acting on him, another terrier, Dandic, of the 


same description, came near to me, and I acted upon him at 
the same time by occasionally making passes over both, 
Dandie became very stupid and motionless, when they were 
both taken away.” He adds, that next day Dandie seemed 
stupid. He made passes over him ; in two or three minutes 
he began trembling, which increased as he continued the 
passes, and which tremblings he could renew at pleasure by 
means of the passes; in a quarter of an hour he went to 
sleep. Dinmont was then acted upon, and began to tremble. 
When Dr. Wilson used both hands to make the passes, the 
dog followed him for three yards, “dragging both his hind lees 


* Ibid., page 256, 
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at full length.” ‘The dogs were often described as yawning 
during the operations. Dandie was afterwards made to drag 
his hind legs with his belly touching the ground. 

One morning Dr. Wilson tried for an hour to mesmerise 
a large savage chained Newfoundland dog. He only suc- 
ceeded in making him tremble, yawn, and lie down. On 
the second occasion he was first mesmerised five minutes, 
then, after an interval of twenty minutes, he was mesmcrised 
for six minutes, when he fell asleep for ten minutes, although 
there were disturbances going on at the time. 


A King Charles’s spaniel, a year old, went into an irrit- | | 


able state, scratching and licking itself, before Dr. Wilson 
sent it to sleep. Dr. Wilson adds :—** As in some other 
cases, I felt what I call the aura most just before the animal 
was put to sleep.” 

A large, fierce, black-and-tan terrier, Jack, was made 
stupid by the passes. 
last sat on his haunches. 

Dr. Wilson makes the following curious entry :— 

“June 11th, 1838.—Took a puppy as it was going to be 
drowned, one of a litter of thirteen, born about twelve hours 
before. The father and mother were both thorough-bred 
Great St. Bernard dogs. It was strong and lively, crawled 
about, making the usual shrill yelping of a puppy; after a 
time it became still, and remained for a short time in a state 
of torpor; afterwards it began to crawl about, dragging its 
hind legs after it; these states succeeded each other several 
times, when gradually its motion became impaired, and it 
had great difficulty in dragging its hind legs after it; its 
voice became modified from a shrill yelp to a suppressed 
moan. During the operation, which lasted for an hour, its 
eyes became opened, andit saw. ‘The remainder of the litter, 
which were kept, did not see before the usual time, about 
the ninth day.” 

Dr. Wilson sent to sleep a puppy six months old, blind 
from birth, and adds:—‘‘ Just before it went to sleep, its 
breathings became long and loud, with much heaving of the 
flanks ; this motion of the flanks I have often noticed before, 
in many animals, to increase just before and after the sleep 
had begun.” 

Dr. Wilson sent two blood-hounds to sleep by passes. 


THE MESMERISING OF BULLS AND COWS, 


In this category I quote the celebrated letter, of Miss 


Martineau, in which she sets forth how her cow was mes- ||; 


merised :— 
“ Bolton, near Skipton, Aug. 19th, 1850. 


“ Dear Dr. Exirorson,—Your note has just reached me, 
having been forwarded from home. ‘The story of the cow is 
this:—One very hot evening in July I took some young 


cousins to see my stock, and I saw a small pail, half full of ; 
During my absence (i 
that day, my cow, Ailsie, had been taken violently ill, sothat | 


blood, at the door of the cow-house. 


the servants had sent to Rydal for the cow-doctor, who had 
bled her, and given her strong medicines. This had been 
done some hours before I saw her, and the doctor said that 
if she was not much relieved before his evening visit, he 
was sure she would die. ‘There were no signs of relief in 
any way when I saw her at seven o'clock, nor when the 
doctor came, soon after eight. He said she could not 
recover, and it was a chance if she lived till morning. At 
teu she was worse, and to be sure no creature could appear 
in amore desperate state. She was struggling for breath, 
quivering, choking, and all ina flame of fever. Her eyes 
were starting, her mouth and nostrils dry, and the functions 
suspended, as they had been all day. 

“Tt occurred to me then to have her mesmerised, but I 
am afraid I was rather ashamed. The man knew nothing 
whatever about mesmerism, except the fact that I had once 
done it, with success, to his sister. I believe he had not the 
remotest idea of what was done, or what it meant. 

“I desired him to come up to the house at twelve o’clock, 
and let me know Ailsie’s state. As Isat during these two 
hours, I remembered how I had known cats affected by mes- 
merism, and how Sullivan, the whisperer, tamed vicious 
horses, and Catlin learned from the Indians to secure buffalo 
calves by what seemed clearly to be mesmerism; and I 
determined to try it upon the cow, if by midnight she proved 
to be past the power of medicine. 


He lost his balance, tottered, and at ! | 
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I then directed the man 
to mesmerise her, and showed him how. Ie was to perse- 
vere, till he saw some decided change, in making passes 
along the spine, from the head to the tail, and also across 
the chest, as she laboured more dreadfully than ever in her 
breathing. Within a few minutes her breathing became 
easier, her eye less wild, her mouth moist, and before morn- 
ing she was relieved in all ways. 

“The first news I heard was of the astonishment of the 
Rydal doctor, who came early, without an idea that she 
could be alive. He exclaimed that he had ‘never thought to 
see her alive again ;’ that ‘it was a good £10 in Miss M’s 
pocket,’ and so forth. One thing struck me much. My 
man called to see me as I was in the garden, and asked me 
to come and see how ‘Ailsie fare to go to sleep like,’ when 
he mesmerised her; and it really was curious to see how her 
eyes grew languid, and gradually closed under the treatment. 

“This is not all. Towards noon I was told that Ailsie 
had relapsed, and was almost as bad as ever. I went down 
and saw that it was so, and ordered an hour’s mesmerising 
again. The relief was as striking as before, and in two hours 
more she was out of danger, and has been very well since. 

“T foresee how such a story may be ridiculed; but I per- 
ceive how important it is that we should gather some facts 
about the power of mesmerism over brates, not only for 
truth’s and humanity’s sake, but because the establishment 
of a few such facts would dispose of the objection that 
the results of mesmerism are ‘all imagination.’ Iam fond 
of my cow, and stand up for her good qualities, but I cannot 
boast of any imaginative faculty in her. A cow morbidly 
imaginative is a new idea, I believe. Ifitis true that the 
greatest chemist in the world says that he must believe if he 
saw a baby mesmerised, I would ask him whether a cow, or 


iti a cat, or a vicious horse, would not do as well. 


‘Tf my cows are ever ill again, I will try the experiment 
with great care, and let you know the result. I may mention 
that some of my neighbours were aware of the desperate ill- 


if ness of the cow, and of the doctor’s astonishment at her 
iti recovery. 
Hi fered with his patient, and I dare say he has not heard of it 
$ at this hour; but others of my neighbours are deeply 


We did not tell the doctor how we' inter- 


interested in the story, and wished it could be made known. 
To this I can have no objection, as I do not mind a laugh, 
and should be glad to save the life of even a single cow.—I 
am, dear Dr, Elliotson, yours truly, 

“ HARRIET MARTINEAU,” * 


I do not regard the foregoing as a conclusive case for the 
purposes of a sound argument. It is conceivable that the 
cow might have recovered in the same unexpected manner 
without having been mesmerised. 

The Rev. T. Bartlett, of Kingstone, near Canterbury, 
wrote to Dr. Elliotson, how a bull followed him on the 
other side of a fence for a quarter of a mile, trying to get 
at him. He adds :— 

« We came to a very high and strong gate. Upon reach- 
ing the gate, the bull rushed close up to it and bellowed 
loudly through it. As I knew that he could neither leap 
over it nor force this gate, I also approached it, and looked 
him steadily in the face. In about a minute I caught his 
eye, which then fixed upon me. In about another minute a 
twinkling of the eyclids arose, very similar to that of a human 
subject at an early stage of mesmeric influence. After 
probably three or four minutes, the eyes gradually closed, 
and the bull remained quiet, and appeared to be as im- 
moveable as if he had been chiselled by the hand of the 
sculptor. . After looking at his fixed form for a few 
minutes more, I descended the remainder of the mountain, 
and did not stop to wake him.”’t 
= The foregoing I think to be a somewhat inconclusive case. 
The bull may have been good-tempered and sleepy. 

Dr. Wilson writes :— 

« Made passes on a calf, two months old, in a loose box. 
In a quarter of an hour it lay down, then got up again; as I 
continued acting on its head, it three consecutive times 
touched my shoe with its nose, but the instant it did go it 


* The Zoist, vol, viii. pp. 801-2, 
t bid, vol, vili,, p, 299. 
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suddenly sprang back on all fours to the extent of the loose 
box, as if it had received a shock. In another half hour, it 
lay down twice more; after which it became very irritable, 
and licked itself violently in various parts; then it would 
lick me and take hold of my dress, without suddenly with- 
drawing itsclf as it did at first, when it touched my shoe; 
then it would hold up its head as I raised my hand, and lick 
it; and lastly, it rubbed its head so forcibly against my legs 
that I could stand there no longer, and retired. During the 
operation it seemed most irritable while I held my hand 
near the nape of its neck, when it shook its head violently, 
or would throw it up, and put out its tongue as if licking 
the air. Its breathing was decp and lengthened, almost 
snoring at one time. The time of-operation, an hour and a 
half.” 

I do not consider this to be a conclusive case, not knowing 
what antics a frisky young calf might play, if it thought a 
physician from Middlesex Hospital to be going through 
gymnastic performances for its amusement. 

Tt is safest to label all the cases I have been able to collect 
as to the mesmerising of cattle, as inconclusive and unsatis- 
factory. 
z THE APPARENT MESMERISING OF BUFFALO CALVES, 

George Catlin, in his delightful book on the North Amori- 
can Indians, says that when in buffalo hunting some of the 
calves lose sight of their dams— 

« They endeavour to secret themselves, when they are ex- 
eeedingly put to it ona level prairie, where nought can be 
seen but the short grass of six or eight inches in height, save 
an occasional bunch of wild sage, a few inches higher, to 
which the poor affrighted things will run, and dropping on 
their knees will push their noses under it, and into the grass, 
where they will stand for hours with their eyes shut, imagin- 
ing themselves securely hid, whilst they are standing up quite 
straight upon their hind feet, and can easily be seen'at several 
miles distance. 

“Jt is a familiar amusement for us accustomed to these 
scenes, to retreat back over the ground where we have just 
escorted the herd, and approach these little trembling things, 
which stubbornly maintain their positions with their noses 


pushed under the grass, and their eyes strained upon us as . 


we dismount from our horses and are passing around them. 
From this fixed position they are sure not to move, until 
hands are laid upon them, and then for the shins of a novice 
we can extend our sympathy; or if he can preserve the skin 
on his bones from the furious buttings of its head, we know 
how to congratulate him on his signal success and good luck, 
In these desperate struggles for a moment, the little thing 
is conquered, and makes no further resistance. And I have 
often, in concurrence with a known custom of the country, 
held my hands over the eyes of the calf, and breathed a few 
strong breaths into its nostrils ; after which I have, with my 
hunting companions, rode several miles into our encamp- 
ment, with the little prisoner busily following the heels of 
my horse the whole way, as closely and as affectionatelyas its 
instinct would attach it to the company of its dam. 

« This is one of the most extraordinary things I have met 
with in the habits of this wild country; and although I had 
often heard of it, and felt unable exactly to believe it, I am 
now willing to bear testimony to the fact, from the numerous 
instances which T have witnessed since I came into the 
country. During the time that I resided at this post, in 
the spring of the year, on my way up the river, I assisted 
(in numerous hunts of the buffalo with the Fur Company’s 
men), in bringing in, in the above manner, several of these 
little prisoners, which sometimes followed for five or six 
tiles close to our horses heels, and even into the Fur Com- 
pany’s Fort, and into the stable where our horses were led. 
Iu this way, before I left for the head waters of the Missouri, 
I think we had collected about a dozen.’’* 
© This does not absolutely prove the intervention of mes- 
meric influence. Ifour respected honorary secretary simi- 
larly tock a buffalo calf by the ears, and raised its nose from 
a sage-bush on Hackney Downs, it is conceivable that the 
tender and simple animal might say to itself— They have 
driven my parents away to the land of the setting sun, but 
I see unexpected kindness and beauty in the eyes of this 


-* The Manners, Customs, and Condition of the North American Indians. By George 
Catlin, Vol I, Chatto and Windas, 18760 2 pore = 


il} gentle stranger. I will follow him whithersoever he goeth ; 


his home shall be my home, and his friends my friends.” 
Animated by these touching sentiments, the calf might 
follow his new friend to these rooms, without mesmerism 
having anything to do with the matter. Who can decide ? 


THE MESMERISING Or HORSES. 

Mr. H. S. Thompson, of Fairfield, York, gives the follow- 
ing account in The, Zoist. His letter is dated November, 
1845 :— 

« Last winter I tried the power of mesmerism in inflam- 
mation on two horses. 

“The first had got out in the stall, and had severely 
injured his eye. There was great inflammation; the cyelids 
were closed and very much swollen, and the eye seemed 
seriously injured; the cornea quite opaque, I mesmcrised 
the eye by passes over it for half an hour, when the animal 
opened the cye and the inflammation was considcrably abated. 
The first ten minutes the horse did not seem to experience 
any sensation ; afterwards, however, it was evident that it 
did so, as it slightly twitched its head away every time I 
passed my hand over the cyc, although I did not touch it, but 
made the passes a few inches distant. The operation was 
repeated by my groom that day, and twice the following day, 
when all swelling had subsided, and there were no signs of 
inflammation, merely a white streak across the cornea, 
evidently from the severity of the blow, and which was some 
months before it was quite obliterated. - No other means 
were used at all for its recovery. 

€ The second was a horse who liad a severe cut on the 
back sinew of the fore leg. There was great inflammation in 
the leg, and the horse, from pain, had not placed his foot 
firmly on the ground from a few hours after the accident. 
On the third day I made passes down the leg at the distance 
of about an inch from the leg, continued the process for 
little more than half an hour, when the leg was considerably 
cooler, and the horse placed the foot flat and firmly on the 
ground.” 

The foregoing cases seem to have been carefully recorded, 
but as the possibility exists that coincidences may have been 
observed rather than consequences, unquestionable conclu- 
sions cannot be drawn from the two experiments described. 

Dr. Wilson made three prolonged attempts to mesmerise 
horses, without any very decided indications of success. 


THE MESMERISING OF A BEAR. 

In Chambers’s Journal for October 27th, 1849, is the follow- 
ing paragraph, written by Mr. F. T. Buckland (son of the 
then Dean of Wesminster) :— 

« A gentleman residing at Oxford had in his possession a 
young Syrian bear from Mount Lebanus, about a year old. 
The bear was generally good-humoured, playful, and tract- 
able. Once morning the bear, from the attentions of some 
visitors, became savage and irritable; and the owner, in 
despair, tied him up in his usual abode, and went away to 
attend his guests. In a few minutes he was hastily recalled 
to see his bear. He found him rolling about on his haunches, 
faintly moving his paws, and gradually sinking into a state 
of quiescence and repose. Above him stood a gentleman, 
well known in the mesmeric world, making the usual passes 
with his hands. The poor bear, though evidently unwilling 
to yicld to this new influence, gradually sunk to the ground, 
closed his eyes, became motionless and insensible to all 
means used to rouse lim. He remained in this state for 
some minutes, when he awoke, as it were, from a deep sleep, 
shook himself, and tottered about the court as though suffer- 
ing from the effects of a strong narcotic. He exhibited 
evident signs of drowsiness for some hours afterwards. This 
interesting scene took place in the presence of many dis- 
tinguished members of the British Association when last 
held in the University of Oxford.—F. T. Bucxnanp.” 

Mr. Buckland told Dr. Elliotson that he himself sent the 
foregoing paragraph to Chambers’s Journal. 

THE MESMERISING OF LIONS. 

Dr. Wilson narrates that he once began to make passes 
over a lioness, who was eating a haif-devoured joint; she 
almost immediately ceased cating, and ceased growling, and 
occasionally closed her eyes. Whenever visitors neared the 
cage, he left off making passes. When he ceased his inter- 
mittent trials, the lioness began to tear the joint, after 
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having retained it fully twenty minutes in her mouth without 
onee relaxing hold of it. 

Perhaps the lioness thought he had sinister designs on 
the savoury joint, so “held on.” But examined in counee- 
tion with the next ease, it seems probable that there was 
some mesmerie action. 

Lafontaine writes :— 

“At Tours, in a ménagerie, during the fair of 1840, I 
made experiments upon a lion which I had not previously 
seen. I placed myself before the eage, and fixed my eyes 
upon his. Soon his eyes eould not bear,my gaze; they 
closed themselves ; then J threw the mesmeric fluid from 
one hand over his head, and in twenty minutes he was in a 
profound sleep. I then ventured to eautiously toueh his 
paw, whieh was near the bars ; growing bolder, I prieked it, 
but he did not move. Convineed that I had produced the 
desired effeet, I took the paw and raised it; then I touched 
his head, and I introdueed my hand into his mouth. The 
lion slept on. I prieked him on the nose, and the lion did 
not move, to the great astonishment of the persons present, 
who eould seareely believe their eyes. I then woke him up. 

“ During my sojourn in Tours, I tried the same experiment 
several times, and always with like success. 

‘At Nantes I tried the same experiment upon a lion, and 
obtained the same results.” * 


THE MESMERISING OF A SQUIRREL, 

Lafontaine says :— 

« At Paris I threw a squirrel into the sleep, and it con- 
tinued in that state for an hour without giving any sign of 
life.” 

TUL MESMERISING OF A HYENA, 

Lafontaine also writes :— 

“ I tried an experiment upon a hyena. As soon as the 
hyena felt the influenee, it exhibited signs of disquiet, it was 
not still for a moment, and soon was in a paroxysm of fury. 
If the cage had not been a strong one it would have broken 
out of it to get at me. Every time I tried to mesmerise this 
brute the same fury was manifested, and even when on two 
or three oceasions afterwards, I quietly entered the menagerie, 
the hyena would spring at me. This was so marked that 
the proprietor asked me not to eome again; he feared that 
the cage might not be strong enough, and that there might 
be an aeeident.” t 

This experiment appears not to give unquestionable proof 
of mesmerie action. The hyena is about the ficreest and 
most untameable of brutes, and may have believed it had 
just cause for irritation, although without any real ground 
for sueh conclusion. 

THE MESMERISING OF A GOAT. 

Dr. Wilson and an assistant put a she-goat, eighteen 
months old, to sleep, by means of mesmerie passes made for 
half an hour. 

THE MESMERISING OF PIGS. 

Dr. Wilson mesmerised two large and lively pigs, nine 
months old. In half an hour they began to perspire about 
the ears and neck, and to utter a peeuliar shrill plaintive 


squeak. After an hour’s mesmerising, one of them lay 
down. Next day he mesmerised them again, in the open 


air. The effeet, he says, was decided. Perspiration exuded 
from the ears, neek, and in pateheg all over the body, ‘ and 
the other excretions were also much affeeted.” They were 
very quict, and at each pass one of them exhibited strong 
spasmodie convulsions of the car, snout, and whole body. 
After the lapse of an hour and three quarters, the inner sty 
was opened; they both entered it at onee, and one imme- 
diately lay down and fell asleep. All through, their 
stupified quietness was contrary to their usual habits. 


THE MESMERISING OF A LEOPARD AND LEOPARDESS. 

Dr. Wilson made two or three trials on a leopard and 
leopardess, with unsatisfaetory results, from the natural 
tendency of these animals to sleep during the day. He 
therefore gave more attention to restless and wakeful 
animals, which rarely slept except at night. 

TIK MESMERISING OF ELEPHANTS, 

Dr. Wilson mesmerised two Ceylon elephants, male and 
female, Rajah and Hadgece, cach about ten years old. He 
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first tried Hadgee for fifteen minutes ; she tried to strike him 
first with her trunk, and afterwards with her hind leg. Next 
time she was quieter, elosed her eyes sometimes, and the 
keeper said that she exhibited symptoms of going to sleep, 
but the other elephant kept teasing her. She did not seem 
to like the passes. This experiment lasted three quarters of 
an hour. The habits of the elephants were regular; they 
usually slept six hours out of the twenty-four, and began 
their sleep at ten o’clock at night. Hadgee was again tried 
for an hour without success. She retreated from the passes. 
Dr. Wilson then tried Rajah for the first time, and he was 
irritated by the passes. On the next occasion, says Dr. 
Wilson, “ After making passes on Rajah for five minutes, 
while his head continued moving up and down, as is his 
usual custom when awake, at the end of that time he rested 
his head against a pillar, his trunk hung down straight, 
quite relaxed and motionless, eyes closed, and he slept for 
another five minutes ; he suored both towards the beginning 
and towards the end of this sleep, when he was teased by 
Hadgee, and awoke.” Afterwards he was again sent to sleep 
for four or five minutes, In subsequent attempts to mes- 
merise Hadgee, she was sometimes rendered drowsy, but 
never sent to sleep. 
THE MESMERISING OF A RATTLESNAKE, 


The Religio-Philosophical Journal (Chicago), October 13th, 
1877, says that it takes the following paragraph from the 
Trigg County (Kentucky) Democrat :— 

“ Mr. Sam Gentry, living over the line in the adjacent 
eounty of Stewart, has in his possession a purse made of the 
tanned skin of a rattlesnake, which he caught and killed 
under the following extraordinary eireumstanees. In going 
along a path in a wheat-field, he caine across the snake 
lying at full length before him, manifesting no disposition 
to retreat or attack, and apparently waiting for something 
to turn up. Mr. Gentry, who isa practical mesmerist, eon- 
eluded to try his powers upon the dangerous reptile before 
him, reasoning that ifa snake ean mesmerise a bird, why 
cannot man, endowed with greater mesmeric power, put a 
snake under the power of his will? Taking his position at 
the side of the dangerous but quiet subjeet, he made quiek, 
undulatory passes with both hands from the head to the 
tail, and in a few moments had the satisfaction of seeing the 
snake completely within his power—-eharmed, mesmerised, 
whichever it may be properly ealled. Placing one of his 
hands in front of his subject, it immediately crawled on his 
right arm, then over his neck to the left, Gentry in the 
meantime eontinuing the mesmeric passes. “He then earried 
the rattlesnake home on his arm, when, under his direetions, 
cne of his sons opened its mouth and unfolded its fangs, 
the snake quietly submitting to the novel operation. After 
fully satisfying anumber of his neighbours, who were pre- 
sent and witnessed the affair, of the truth of his theory, he 
east the snake to the ground, killed it, stripped off the skin, 
tanned it, and made himself a purse which he has ever since 
earried about his person.” 

As this is an Ameriean newspaper paragraph, whieh does 
not even reach me at first hand, I eonsider the statements 
doubtful, unless they should be further verified, 

TIIE MESMERISING OF LIZARDS, 

Lafontaine says :— 

« At Livourne, in the spring of 1849, I captured several 
lizards, and placed them separately in wide-mouthed bottles, 
I attempted to mesmerise several, and found among them 
two whieh I threw into a profound sleep. In this state I 
could shake the bottles, aud throw them up and down with- 
out the lizards exhibiting any sign of life. After twenty-four 
hours I woke them up by making reverse passes; soon they 
began to move, and to turn and twist inside the bottles, 

“T devoted my attention principally to two of them, and 
sometimes left them for several days without awaking 
them ; then I would remove the mesmeric fluid, give them 
their liberty for a single hour, and seud them to sleep again. 
Sometimes, on the contrary, I let several days pass without 
sending them to sleep. 

“ I tried other experiments with those I did not mes- 
merise. i wished to know how long they could live without 
eating. I left them in the bottles with nothing to eut; 
the paper which covered the mouths of the bottles was 
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pierced with small holes to give them a little air. All those 
J did not mesmerise died at the expiration of ten, eleven, 
thirteen days, but one lived cighteen days. 

“The two which had been mesmerised died by accident ; 
the one after forty-two days, the other at the expiration of 
seventy-five days. I had awakened the first one, and was 
at the window when I accidentally knocked down the bottle, 
which fell with the lizard upon the flagstones. As to the 
other, I placed the bottle upon the window-sill, in the sun ; 
the lizard was very gay and very frisky ; I was unfortunately 
obliged to leave it, and I forgot it; when I returned after the 
lapse of three hours, I found my poor lizard cooked; it had 
been entirely dried up by the sun; the glass itself was hot. 
As he had a small supply of air in the bottle, my poor 
lizard was grilled after seventy-five days of fasting and of 
mesmeric sleep. By these experiments, I ascertained with 
certainty that in the mesmeric sleep vigorous life may be 
sustained for a long time, without food. The experiments 
made with these two lizards are convincing proof, especially 
when taken in conncction with those made upon the other 
lizards, who, subjected to the same conditions, died after ten 
or fifteen days, whilst the two which were mesmerised, the 
one for forty-two and the other for seventy-five days, and 
then died only in consequence of accidental circumstances. ’”* 

The foregoing experiments with the lizards I take to be 
the most valuable brought before you to-night. If they 
should be verified by other mesmerists, they show that the 
mesmeric influence passes readily through glass, and that it 
will for a prolonged time sustain the life of certain animals, 
when food is withheld from them. I reserve for after con- 
sideration other points of interest connected with cxperiments, 
but would just remark that in trying how long mesmeric 
passes will keep lizards alive and healthy without food, there 
is no need to hereafter cruelly starve other lizards to death. 
Let such revolting deeds be confined as much as possible to 
the past generation. 

(To be continued.) 


SLATE-WRITING PHENOMENA. 
BY EMILY KISLINGBURY. 

Havine readin The Spiritualist of October 12th, Mr. Epes 
Sargent’s account of Mr. Watkins’s slate-writing manifesta- 
tions, and hearing at the same time that Mr. Watkins had 
arrived in New York, I took an early opportunity of visiting 
him, in company with my friend, Madame Blavatsky. 

‘The medium began by asking us to write the names of three 
or four deceased friends on slips of paper which he tore 
before our eyes from a fresh sheet of writing-paper. After 
writing the names, we folded the papers up tightly, at his 
request, and laid them in a little heap in front of us on 
the table. Mr. Watkins then stirred the pellets round with 
the point of a pencil, in order that we might not be able to 
distinguish one from the other. He requested me to take 
one in my hand, and to fix it on the point of his pencil ; then 
holding it at arm’s length he said immediately, “This is the 
name of a sister of yours in the spirit-world, Clara Kisling- 
bury, is that so?” Opening the pellet, I found the name to 
be correct ; his statement that it was the name of my sister 
was equally so. The names on the three other pellets were 
rightly given, as well as the degree of relationship, includ- 
ing that of my maternal grandmother. I observed that Mr, 
Watkins had more difficulty in finding the name of one who 
was a friend, not connected with my family. He said at 
once, ‘This is the name of some one not a relation, I 
cannot sce it so clearly ; but he finally succeeded in giving it 
correctly, 

Tu the case of Madame Blavatsky, one of the names 
written by her was in Russian character, and the medium 
made several unsuccessful attempts to pronounce it, but at 
last declared it to be too “ crack-jaw,” aud said he would try 
to get it written, He requested Madame Blavatsky to place 
her hand on a slate, under which he laid a small crumb of 
slate-pencil, in the manner of Slade. Mr. Watkins did not 
hold the slate. An instant after, on turning up the 
slate, the appellation, consisting of three names, was found 
written in full, and in Russian characters, with this curious 
exception, that one or two letters were exchanged for those 
of Latin character, having the same phonetic value; as, for 
= *Latontaine’s L'Art de Uaguctiser, page 259 ct scy, Paris 1852. 


instance, an f, pronounced in Russian v, but written 4, was 
substituted for the latter. I will revert to this fact 
further on. 

Mr. Watkins next took two small slates, and placing a 
point of pencil between them, held them firmly together at 
one cnd, while I held them at the other. The slate did not 
rest upon the table, but was held by us at arm’s length, both 
standing. Ina few moments one of the slates was covered 
on the inner side with writing, signed “ Alice Carey.” The 
handwriting was not known to me, but was familiar to the 
medium, as frequently appearing in his experiments. 

I use the word “ cxperiments” advisedly, for two reasons. 
The first is, that Mr. Watkins did not “sit,” except 
momentarily, during the whole hour that we were in his 
company, and then more often on the table than elsewhere. 
He walked nervously about the room, and occasionally fixed 
his eyes on us, with a vacant look, especially when about to 
utter the desired name, or to describe something about the 
sitter. The second reason is, that Mr. Watkins docs not 
habitually use the terms commonly accepted by Spiritualists, 
neither does he accept unreservedly the usual explanation of 
the phenomena, viz., that they are produced by the spirits 
of the departed, whose names are signed on the slates. He 
boldly volunteered the opinion that they are in many cases 
produced by the action of his own spirit, reading (inde- 
pendently of his will or knowledge) that which is latent in 
the mind of the sitter, or is immediately projected from it. 
He prefers to call the phenomenon “independent slate- 
writing,” instead of “ spirit-writing.”’ 

In the course of the experiments, Mr. Watkins said that 
in each instance, just before the writing began, he felt a 
sudden “drawing” from his whole body, and that he was 
unable to articulate distinctly ; as soon as the writing was 
finished there was another jerk, and he felt himself again. 

One more incident. Mr. Watkins told me to place my 
hand on a slate which was lying near me, and on which I 
had ascertained that there was nothing written. Mr. Wat- 
kins himself was at that moment lying back in a rocking- 
chair at a distance of at least eight feet from me, and talking 
to Madame Blavatsky. He ceased speaking for a moment, 
and then bidding me turn up the slate, I found it covered 
with writing, purporting to be a communication from my 
sister Clara, and signed with her name. The writing was 
quite unlike that signed “ Alice Carey,” but neither was it 
like mine or my sister’s. The names of two other relatives 
which I had previously written on the pellets were men- 
tioned, but not those of others equally dear to me, and of the 
same degree of relationship, and who were equally in my 
mind, dué were not written down. 

‘The above experiences arc to my mind suggestive of a 
theory which will explain the discrepancies in the spelling 
of the Russian name. I leave the application to those 
whom it may concern, and who are more qualified than my- 
self to form correct conclusions. Let it be borne in mind, 
however, that the medium himself avers that, except on rare 
occasions, and those special to himself, that is, when not 
sitting for the public, he has not only no evidence of the 
agency of departed spirits, but that there is no necessity for 
the hypothesis, nothing ever occurring which could not be 
performed by the action of his own spirit, working indc- 
pendently of his body, and seeking in the psychic emana~ 
tions of those present the information (?) he is enabled to 
give them. 

I have the several slates in my possession, and shall bring 
them with me to Great Russell-street, where I hope soon to 
greet my friends face to face. 

Now York, Oct. 26th, 1877, 


Oe 


From Natal Mr. J. M. Peebles will go to Cape Town, and before 
returning to the United States he will visit England. 

On Sunday next, Mr. J. J. Morse will deliver a trance address in the 
Trades’ Hall, Glasgow, at 6.30 p.m.; subject, “Spiritualism: The 
Reality of its Facts, and the Utility of its Philosophy.” On Monday 
evening, at the Spiritualists’ Hall, Trongate, at eight o'clock, he will 
answer questions from the audience, 

Tir fortnightly winter meetings of the National Association of Spirit- 
ualists begin next Monday evening at eight o’clock, at 38, Great Russell- 
street, London, when Mr. Stainton-Moses and the Rev. T. Colley will 
read papers on new developments of form manifestations. We hope to 
see a good attendance. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Last Thursday night the opening meeting of this session of the 
Psychological Society was held at 11, Chandos-strect, Cavendish- 
square, London, under the presidency of Mr. Serjeant Cox, There was 
a full attendance, and among those present were—Mr. William Crookes, 
F.R.S., Mrs, Crookes, Mr. Stanhope T., Speer, M.D., Mr. and Mrs. 
Stack, Professor Plumptre, Mr. George Harris, F.S.A., Mr. ©. C. 
Massey, the Rev. W. Stainton-Moses, M.A., Mrs. and Miss Jacquet, 
Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. and Mrs. William Tebb, and Major S. R. I. Owen, 
F.L.S. 


THE FOURTH SESSIONAL ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. Serjeant Cox read the following presidential address:—The 
fourth session of the Psychological Society of Great Britain commences 
amid cirenmstances that cannot fail to give a new interest and import- 
ance to the Society, to attract to its proceedings the attention of a larger 
public, and to enlist the sympathies of many by whom its objects have 
been hitherto unknown or misunderstood. 


SOUL, OR NO SOUL? 


The questions, “Soul, or no Soul?” “Is Psychology a real or sham 
scicnce P” ‘Are we associated for the investigation of a myth, or of a 
very real existence?” have been of late actively agitated by both speech 
and pen. Thus has this great subject been brought under the notice 
of the educated public to an extent and in a manner never attempted 
before. In the Nineteenth Century the question of ‘Soul, or no Soul ” 
has been distinctly put forward for formal discussion and comment, 
Thinkers of all shades of opinion were invited to express their views. 
The pages of the periodical were fairly opened to all sides. Divines, 
statesmen, lawyers, scientists, economists, philosophers, accepted the 
invitation, and took part in this modern symposium. Tor several months 
the question has thus been ably argued from the theological, the positivist, 
the materialist, the physical, and the metaphysical point of view, and all 
that the best thinkers of our time could say about it argumentatively 
has been said—and well said? 

But with what result? All who followed this discussion from its 
commencement to its close must confess that it left the question at least 
aa obscure as before, and the reader more perplexed than ever, This 
effort to solve the problem has had no other effect than to shake the 
confidence of the believer, and to leave the doubting more doubtful. 

Psychologists cordially welcomed the proposal of this controversy, 
and have followed it with cager interest. For my own part, having 
read every word of it, I have closed it with somcthing more than disap- 
pointment—with the profound conviction that, if this be all the best 
minds among us can adduce to show the existence of soul in man and 
its survival after the death of the body, Huxley and Tyndall are 
right, we are but automata, and the soul a superstition to be consigned 
to the limbo of vanities; but, as a fact in nature, to be taken into 
account by scicnce, or for any practical purpose, it must be received as 
are other poetical fancies. The entire of this memorable debate was 
argumentative. It was a scries of inventions of reasons, more or less 
ingenious, why soul ought to be, and may possibly be, but without a 
solitary proof, or even an attempt to prove, that it actually is. The 
familiar appeal to man’s hopes and aspirations—to his longing after 
immortality, and the injustice that must be if there were no future to 
redress the wrongs of the present—were reproduced with eloquence and 
power, but no answer was attempted to the adverse facts adduced by 
the equally earnest advocates of materialism. The science of psycho- 
logy—the science of the soul—was scarcely recognised. As I have 
said, this battle of words left the doubting more doubtful, and must 
have shaken the faith of many who had a firm faith before, because the 
doubts had never before been so distinctly presented to them, 

This fiasco has invested tle society with a new importance, and its 
proceedings with a new interest, because the great work thus attempted 
and failed to be done by argument, will be seen more clearly than ever to 
devolve upon ourselves, who prefer to adopt the more scientific process 
of proof by observation and experiment, The metaphysicians having 
so lamentably failed to sustain by argument alone the cxistence of a 
soul in man, the way is opened for the psychologists to prove that 
existence, if they can, not argumentatively and by appeals to the inner 
consciousness, but by reference to facts and phenomena, and by the pro- 
duction of objective evidence accumulating to positive proof. Psychology 
lias not yet received its due recognition, because the public mind has 
been content to accept the being of soul upon dogmatic assertion, or 
metaphysical abstractions, and it was lappy in its unreasoned faith, 
But the materialists have rudely disturbed that faith. The shaken con- 
fidence can never now be restored by argument alone. Nothing but a 
defeat of the materialists with their own weapons will suffice to replace 
faith by knowledge. Henceforth the desire will be to say, “I know.” 
It will not be enough to say, ‘‘I trust.” The battle of the soul must be 
fought with the same instruments with which science has maintained the 
existence of magnetism. The last and greatest endeavour to prove soul 
by argument against the disproof of it by fact, asis the contention of 
the scientists, having conspicuously failed, there remains for the student 
only the questions—Are there such facts? Are there psychical pheno- 
mena which prove the existence of soul by the same process as the 
existence of any other fact is proved—by the evidence of the senses for 
the phenomena, and by inquiry into the sources of those phenomena as 
reasonably to be deduced from thcir nature and character ? 

But the society is still more indebted to Professor Tyndall for having, 
in his recent brilliant address at Birmingham, so distinctly defined the 
province of psychology and the consequent work that devolves upon 
psychologists. True, that the object and scheme of our science has been 
persistently statcd in our prospectuses, in our addresses, and in all our 
proceedings; but it has received only a partial public recognition. So 


powerfully is even the scientific mind prepossessed with the notion that 
psychology is a purely metaphysical study, to be evolved from men’s 
inner consciousness and pursued by logic alone, without reference to 
facts, that a proposal to pursue it, as all other sciences are pursued, by 
observation of phenomena and experimental investigation of facts, has 
been looked upon rather as a heresy to be put down than as a rational 
claim to be gravely considered. 


THE PROBLEM TO BE SOLVED ONLY BY FACTS. 


Therefore it is that our gratitude is dne to Professor Tyndall for 
having directed public attention, by a statement intelligible to all, 
couched in language the most attractive, and enlivened by illustrations 
the most apt, to the precise point in the mechanism of man at which 
physiology ends and psychology begins. We thank him, also, for the 
admirable clearness with which le defines the proper province of 
psychology. True, he tells us that in his judgment and in that of the 
scientists generally, psychology is a science without a subject—the base~ 
less fabric of a vision—a poetical conception mercly. But he does not 
disguise from himself, nor from his audience, the true difficulty in which 
his brilliant argument involves him. He does not deny that there may 
be something more in man than physiology reveals. He says only that 
science has found no proof of it; and he declares that, if soul be, it 
must be proved, not by dogmatic assertion, not by conjecture, not by 
desire, not by authority, but by facts, 

This is precisely what has been said by the Psychological Society, 
and it was to perform the task of collecting and investigating the facts 
and phenomena of mind and soul that the society was established. It 
has by three years anticipated the challenge now publicly made by 
Professor Tyndall, for we cordially concur in his contention that soul 
is not a question of sentiment, desire, or dogma, but of fact, to be 
decided like other questions of fact, We take np the glove the eloquent 
Professor has thrown down. We accept his challenge. At this point 
we join issue with him. We have said, again and again, and we repeat 
now, that we propose to prove the existence of soul as a fact, by 
evidence of precisely the same kind as that by which Professor Tyndall 
proves the existence of magnetism and electricity. If such proof 
should be found to fail, then we will sorrowfully admit that Professor 
Tyndall and the scientists are right—that soul is a myth—psychology 
a sham science, and man a machine merely. 

But not to do him an injustice, I must cite Professor Tyndall himself, 

The argument is conducted with exceeding subtlety. He bases it 
upon the now admitted theory of the conservation of energy—which 
may be described as meaning that this world is a ball composed of a 
certain quantity of matter incessantly moved by some energy (or force) 
existing within or applied from without. Of this mass of matter no 
particle is ever lost. It may and does change its forms continually, 
but there is not now an atom less than there was yesterday and will be 
to-morrow. So with the energy, or cause of motion, that permeates 
every part and particle. That, too, is not lost; it disappears only to 
reappear in another form, presenting itself in other modes of motion, 
insomuch that one form of motion can be converted into another form 
of motion by the skill of the scientist, as many have seen in his own 
inimitable experiments in the lecture-room of the Royal Institution. 

This principle of transferred instead of extinguished force shown in 
inorganic matter the Professor applies to organic structure and finds it 
there also, The muscles work—that is, they generate force. How? 
By consuming a portion of themselves. It is the force stored up in the 
blood that is conveyed from the arm to the load it moves. The nerves 
convey the will to the muscles and set them in motion. But what is 
the will that thus moves the nerves? What is the “I” that is conscious 
of the command, and of the performance of that command? That is 
the question upon which the physicists are at issue with the psycho- 
logists, That is the province of psychology. Professor Tyndall has 
made this clear to the whole world. He says :— 


“ The warrant of scicnce extends only to tho statement that the torror, 
hope, sensation, and calculation of Lange’s merchant are psychical phenomena 
produced by, or associated with, the molecular motions set up by the waves of 
light in a previously propared brain. But tho scientific view is not withont 
its own difficulties. Woe here find ourselves face to face with a problem which 
is tho theme, at the present moment, of profound and subtlo controversy. 
What is the casual connection, if any, between tho objectivo and sub- 
jectivo—botwoen molecular motions and states of consciousness? My answer 
is, I know not, nor have I as yct met anybody who knows. It is no oxplana- 
tion to say that the objective and subjective effects are two sides of one and 
the samo phenomenon. Why should the phenomenon have two sidos? This 
ig the very coro of tho difficulty. There are plenty of molecular motions 
which do not exhibit this two-sidedness. Does water think or feel when it 
runs into frost-ferns upon a window-pane? If not, why should the molecular 
motion of the brain be yoked to this mysterions companion—conscionsnoss ? 
Wo can present to our minds a coherent picture of the physical processes—the 
stirring of the brain, tho thrilling of tho nerves, tho discharging of the mnscles, 
and all tho subsequent mechanical motions of the organism. But we can present 
no picture of the process whercby consciousness cmerges either as a necessary 
link or as an accidental by-product of this sorios of actions. Yet it certainly 
does emergo — molecular motion produces consciousness. The reverso 
process of the production of motion by consciousness is equally unpresentablo 
tothe mind. We are here, in fact, upon tho boundary line of our intellectual 
powers, where the ordinary canons of science fail to extricate ns from our 
difficulties. If we aro true to these canons, wo must deny to subjectivo 
phenomena ali influence on physical processes. Tho latter mnst be regarded 
as completo in themselves. Physical scicnco offers no justification for tho 
notion that molecules ean bo moved by states of consciousness; and it fur- 
nishos just as little countonance to the conclusion that states of consciousness 
can bo generated by molecular motion. Frankly stated, we have hero to deal 
with facts almost as difficult to be scized mentally as the idoa of a soul. And 
if yon are content to make your ‘soul’ a poctic rondoring of a phenomenon 
which refuses the yoke of ordinary mechanical laws, I, for one, would not 
object to this excrcise of ideality. Amid all our speculative uncertainty, 
there is one practical point as clear as the day—namely, that the brightness 
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and tho usefulness of lifo, as well as its darkness and disaster, depend to a 
groat cxtent upon our own uso or abuse of this miraculous organ. We now 
stand face to faco with the final problem, It isthis—Are tho brain and the 
moral and intollectual processes known to be associated with the brain—and, 
as far as our exporience goes, indissolubly associated—subject to the laws 
which wo find paramount in physical nature? Is tho will of man, in other 
words, free, or are it and nature equally ‘bound fast in fate???” 


This, then, is the conclusion of our most famous, most eloquent, and 
most accomplished teacher of physical science—that consciousness is a 
condition of organisation ; that the conscious self is only the aggre- 
gation of various states of consciousness ; that “ you” and “I” are 
nothing more than masses of brain and nerves: that it is an unsolved, 
and probably insoluble, mystery how brain is conscious, although bone 
and muscle are not conscious, and by what process the sense of personal 
identity and the conviction of individuality are established. He sees 
nothing, feels nothing, perceives nothing, other than brain, therefore 
he knows nothing, and, not knowing, he dares not affirm. With this 
negation he bids us be content. But, if we cannot be content to be 
merely brain, he graciously bids us amuse ourselves with a poetical 
conception of soul in addition to brain and make ourselves as happy as 
we may in this fool’s paradise. 

The argument is fairly stated, and boldly as fairly, Let us commend 
his moral courage, and, may I add, strive to emulate it by the like 
bravery. 

THE REALITY OF THE SOUL PROVED BY PHENOMENA. 


Psychology joins issue with him in all of this. We say that brain 
and nerve are not ‘‘conscious.” The nerves convey molecular motions ; 
they do not feel them. The brain has no sense of injury to itself. 
Even if it were self-conscious, a combination of consciousnesses will not 
make individuality, that is to say, will not give us memory, nor 
account for our knowledge that the consciousness of to-day and twenty 
years ago was the same. How can that be the work of a structure, 
every particle of which has changed during those twenty years? But 
we do not rest our case upon a mere denial of the scientist conclusions 
from some assumed functions of brain and nerve. We do emphatically 
dispute those inferences. We do deny that there are no proofs of an 
individual entity other than the brain, We boldly assert that there is 
evidence, abundant and cogent, that something exists, as a distinct and 
definite entity other than the brain, which constitutes the individual 
“I” and “you,” —call it soul, or by any other name, We assert that 
this individual entity exists as a real being capable to act, and often 
expressing itself in action upon the external world, beyond the range 
of the bodily structure and without its agency. We assert that this is 
demonstrated by a long series of phenomena, many of which are 
familiar to all of us, therefore uncontested by any. Some are of less 
frequent occurrence and, therefore, are subjected to some doubtings ; 
while others, again, being rare and of strange aspect, are met with in- 
credulous denial—by those who have never seen them. 

Upon this issue psychology takes her stand as opposed to materialism. 
I use this term materialism with reluctance, only because I know of none 
that would convey the same meaning to my audience. But it is an 
inaccurate and misleading term. It means the recognition of matter as 
constituting the perceptible universe, and in this sense we are all 
materialists. It is used here to describe the doctrine of those who deny 
that there is any intelligent existence that is not molecular, and, when 
applied especially to the mechanism of man, that the structure is com- 
posed of anything more or other than the brain and the body that are 
visible to us. The employmentof this term at once raises the question, 
“What is matter ?”—and thus, as all are not agreed upon that point, 
an opening is made for a fight under false colours on one side or 
on both, 

Some use the term “ matter ” in a very vague sense—as being what- 
ever can be mentally conceived, Science demands a stricter definition. 
Whatever is perceptible to us is to us “ matter.” I mean perceptible to 
any sense. As molecular structure is the only combination of atoms 
perceptible to us, so “matter” is whatever is made of molecules. All 
other combinations of atoms, being wholly imperceptible to us, are fo us 
non-material. But not, therefore, do they the less exist, nor is their 
existence necessarily unknown to us, We can learn their existence, 
and something of their qualities, by observing their action upon the 
molecular matter that is perceptible to us. i 

The term soul is open to a difference of definition, but not to the same 
extent. There are infinite varieties of conception as to what soul is or 
may be; but there is no difference as to the thing intended for discussion, 
or as to the precise issue that is raised, Itis agreed on both sides that 
the question of soul is—if there be in the mechanism of man an entity 
—a being—a structure—not formed of molecules, and, therefore, not 
perceptible by any human sense, but formed of some other of the infinite 
atomie combinations with which creation is doubtless thronged—and 
which non-material because non-molecular thing is the man—is the 
self—is I—is you—and of which thing the molecular body is merely the 
material mechanism clothing that soul—the necessary medium for its 
communication with the molecularly constructed world which is its 
present dwelling. 


THE IGNORING OF UNWELCOME FACTS. 


This is our contention. Let there be no mistake abont it. Thisis 
the doctrine of psychology. If it be not a true doctrine, psychology is 
a false science. Professor Tyndall has raised the question fairly. He 
denies the existence of soul, and consequently of the science that relates 
toit, But he is unfair in this—that in his splendid discourse he tells 
lhis audience the truth, but not the whole truth. He says that soul is 
merely a poetical fancy—that there is no proof of its being—that he and 
his brother scientists can discover nothing beyond nerves and brain, and 
can find in these a sufficient cause for all they see of mental action. He 
does not go on to tell ns what he must well know to be the truth—that, 
although he and his brother physicists can find in their dissecting rooms 


and laboratories no tangible proof of the being of soul, there are 
phenomena—some undisputed and indeed incontestable; some con- 
tested, but asserted by observers as competent as himself—facts that are 
wholly inconsistent with his theory of materialism, and impossible to be 
explained by it. Asa truthful man, he should have told his audicnce that 
there is a numerous, an intclligent, an observant, a reflective, a calm 
judging body of men who have arrived at less degrading conclusions 
as to man’s strncture—conclusions not based, as he would represent, 
upon unproved dogma, or on our eager hopes, or high aspirations, but 
arrived at by precisely the same process as that which has conducted 
him to his discoveries—the process of observation and experiment—by 
the noting of facts and phenomena, and tracing the existence and the 
characteristics of imperceptible non-molecular agents in their effects 
upon things that, being molecular, are perceptible to the human senses. 
The professor may differ from the psychologists in their conclusions, and 
he may dispute their facts; but it is neither fair nor generous to ignore 
them, and to treat his theory.as if there were no other side to it than the 
melancholy one he presented to us—of automatism and annihilation, 

In all former controversies upon this and kindred questions the 
scientists have protested, with reason and justice, against the practice of 
combating facts with à priori arguments, and answering evidence by 
opinion, Hitherto they have echoed the scornful exclamation of 
Galileo, ‘‘ But it moves for all that.” Opinions and arguments may be 
suppressed by logic or by persecution; but a fact is immortal. It is 
still a fact, though all the world refuses to recognise it. (Applause.) 
Its existence does not depend upon what this man or that man thinks or 
desires ; no amount of denunciation, or protest, or ridicule, or neglect, 
no law or abuse of law, no prosecutions nor imprisonments, no judge 
and no jury, no prejudice, no prepossessions can put it down, or ex- 
tinguish it, or make it other than it is—a raer. 


THE DOGMATI8M OF CERTAIN ALLEGED MEN OF SCIENCE 


Yet, strange to say, the scientists, who were the first to proclaim this 
great truth when their facts were denounced by dogmatism, are now the 
foremost to wield this weapon against other asserted facts that conflict, 
or appear to conflict, with their own dogmas. ‘“ We have come to the 
conclusion,” they say in effect, ‘‘ that soul is a myth—a dream—that, as 
it cannot be, it is not, There is no place for it in the human organism 
that we can find—there is nothing in man’s mechanism that our theorics 
cannot explain. ‘Theology teaches soul and immortality, but theology is 
a visionary creed. These are but harmless dreams of poets and senti- 
mentalists, and so they may pass with a contemptuous smile. The 
psychologists, who hitherto have asserted soul from their inner con- 
sciousness, and supported it by argument of possibility and probability 
alone, we can afford to treat as learned visionaries. But otherwise it is 
with those who dare now to assert that they can prove the existence of 
soul by facts and phenomena, precisely as our own sciences are proved, 
and who challenge us to the examination. If they are right we are 
wrong. If they ean produce a tithe of the evidence they boast—if 
they can prove but a fraction of their assertions, our doctrine of 
materialism is scattered to the winds. That would not much concern 
us; but we shall be discredited with it, and the laugh of the world 
will be against us. How shall this catastrophe be averted? There 
is but one course for us. We must deny the facts. To discredit the 
facts we must discredit the witnesses. We must give them bad names 
—fools of their senses, deluders, deluded. If we are reminded that 
many of them are men of science and accomplished observers, or men 
of business, or men trained to try and weigh evidence, in all respects 
our equals and in many respects our superiors, we must declare that 
they are suffering from ‘diluted insanity,’ the victims of preposses- 
sion, the dupes of their senses, that thcy do not see with their eyes 
nor hear with their ears. If it be said that the outside world may 
possibly be inclined to listen to them, our course is clear. We must 
vilify the subject, and make psychology unpopular. We must stigmatise 
the seekers after soul as rogues and vagabonds—we must proclaim the 
believers in soul insane or idiots. If social persecution fails, then 
legal prosecution, relying on the prejudice and prepossession we have 
invoked. If we cannot put down that irrepressible pseudo-science 
psychology, we can at least limit the number of psychologists; we can 
deter others from becoming its disciples, and scare them frominvestigation 
of facts and phenomena that threaten the fabric of our doctrine of ma- 
terialism and the permanency of our personal fame. True, there is some 
awkwardness in their challenge to us to see and experiment for our- 
selves. But let us be equal to the occasion. We have only to contend 
by argument @ prior? that, according to our notions of nature, the facts 
cannot be, and the conclusion is clear; therefore they are not facts, and 
therefore we need not give time and thought to their investigation. We 
deny soul to be, and therefore we should be simply discrediting ourselves 
by looking for it. If we saw, we would rather say our senses deceived 
us, than confess that we had come to wrong conclusions upon insuffi- 
cient premisses. Bo assured, it is easier to put down opposition by 
‘Pooh, pooh,’ and ‘Fie, fie,” than by evidence and discussion.” (Ap- 
plause.) 

AGNOSTICISM. 

Daring the past year psychology has been publicly challenged by 
another philosophy—not new, though taking a new name. It calls 
itself ‘“ Agnosticism,” but it is intimately allied with materialism, It 
asserts that we have, and can have, no knowledge but that which the 
senses bring to us; and that even the knowledge so conveyed is 
dependent upon so many conditions that it must be accepted with hesi- 
tation, So far the agnostics are right. But they proceed to deduce 
from this, that whatever does not admit of sensual proof is to be rejected 
as unknowable, as well as unknown. -They, too, fall into the same 
fallacy as the materialists. They forget that there are other means by 
which knowledge may be obtained. We may learn the existence and 
qualities of many things imperceptible to the senses by their action 


MI upon the matter the senses are formed to perceive, and our knowledge 
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of these imperceptible forces is as real and practical as if we had direct 
intelligence of them through the senses. The agnostics say that psy- 
chology is merely a dream, because the things with which it professes 
to concern itself—mind and soul—being imperceptible by the senses, 
are unknowable. The answer of psychology to agnosticism is that, 
although mind and soul cannot be seen, heard, felt, or tasted, their 
existence is proved by their operation upon the organic molecular struc- 
tures our senses are formed to perceive. The agnostics say that they 
can recognise no natural forces or laws than those which direct and 
control inorganic matter. Psychology contends that there are forces 
and laws directing and controlling organic structure different from and 
often opposing the inorganic laws; that these can be discovered by 
observation of their action upon that structure, and the intelligence thus 
obtained is knowledge as real as any that the senses bring to us of 
external molecular existence; and, therefore, that psychology is as real 
and soundly based a science as any other, if only it be rightly pursued— 
by observation and experiment and ingenious conjecture. 

Such is the precise condition of the controversy between materialism 
and psychology at the commencement of this fourth session of the 
society. But such misrepresentations of our scheme are no longer 
practicable. Our position is now distinctly defined for us by Professor 
Tyndall himself, He has drawn the precise line at which physical 
science confesses that there is an cnd to her researches, and where 
psychological science proclaims with pride that she begins hers, Of 
course, if he is right, if there be nothing in the mechanism of man but 
the material molecular structure, we must confess that our science is as 
baseless as the scientists declare it, The writers in the Nineteenth 
Century have exhausted intellectual skill in an endeavour to prove, by 
argument alone, that soul exists as part of the human structure—a 
veritable being other than the molecular body and separable from it. 
But it must be admitted that they have done nothing more than prove 
that soul is an aspiration of humanity, that it may be, that it ought to 
be, but not that itis. To prove that it is has consequently become the 
proper business of this society. We take our stand upon a clear and 
definite platform, with a distinct and definite duty. Our programme is 
contained in a few sentences, Are there any facts that prove the exist- 
ence of soul, or point to its probable existence? If soul cannot be 
proved argumentatively, can it be proved experimentally? It is our 
belief thatit can. It is our business to prove it, or at least to search for 
proofs, and try their worth, and trace the conclusions to which those 
truths conduct, 


THE POSITION OF TUE PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


With this great and glorious mission before us, we ask all who approve 
its object—all who desire to know what they are, what they will be—to 
promote them by joining the society, 

In accordance with this grand purpose of our existence, our first 
object ig the gathering together from all authentic sources reports of 
facts and phenomena that proceed, or appear to proceed, from the action 
of that something other than the material mechanism—that intelligent 
force—call it mind or soul—eall it mental impulse or psychic force—by 
which the material mechanism of the body is moved and directed, 
Already we have brought together a considerable number of very 
interesting and valuable reports of such phenomena, which we are about 
to print, not merely for reading and preservation, but in the hope that 
other observers may be induced to send them still more abundantly, It 
would be impossible to exaggerate their value, for they are the solid 
foundations of fact upon which alone a secure science of psychology can 
be built up, and with which alone we can hope to combat successfully the 
dark and degrading creed of materialism. Thus only can we hope to 
restore by science the belief in soul which science has shattered. So 
far our work has proceeded successfully. Seeing how high and im- 
portant to the welfare of the world is the object after which we strive, 
this society, although numerous enough for economical work, has not 
yet enlisted the support which would enable it to carry on its great 
work as it deserves to be pursued. Our meetings show no lack of 
interest in it, for this room is usually crowded. Our papers are various 
and instructive, and our discussions vigorous. In tlicse respects we 
compare advantageously with any other scientific society. But we desire 
to enlist more members that our usefulness may be extended much 
more. We should like to print our proceedings, but cannot without the 
funds that numbers only can supply. We have one experimental com- 
mittee. We should have three or four occupied in different branches 
of the inquiry. But this would be attended with greater cost than we 
can afford. We ought to print all our papers. But those only can now 
be printed of which the writer pays the expenses. If our numbers 
were doubled, it is not too much to say that our uscfulness would be 
quadrupled. 


PREPOSSESSED WITNESSES, 


Tn pursuing our reacarches and experiments, we are not unconscious 
of the difficulties that attend them. We recognise to tle full the in- 
fluence of “ prepossession”’ and prejudice so powerfully asserted by Dr. 
Carpenter. To none is their disturbing effect upon evidence better 
known than to myself. It is daily under my notice. ‘Witnesses, the 
most honest in intent, the most truthful in design, see, or fail to see, 
according to prepossession. They saw with their prepossessed minds 
and not with their natural eyes. They looked not to see what they 
could find, but to find something they hoped to find, and so they found 
it. (Applause.) They desired not to see something, and they did not 
see it, though plain before their eyes. Peering through the fog of pre- 
judice they could see nothing at all, or nothing clearly. I repeat again 
and again the wise saying that cannot be too often repeated, “ Men do 
not believe what is true, but what they wish to be truc.” The senses are 
the slaves of the mind, and the mind, as we discover in dream when it 
is unaided by the senses, cannot tell us what is objective and what is 
subjective, if the impression is brought from without or created within. 
It is a humiliating truth that educated minds are more the victims of 


by 


prepossession than the untaught mind, whose perceptions are often 
singularly acute and accurate. But of all minds the scientific mind is 
the most liable fo be enslaved and blinded by prepossession, because it 
is most preoccupied with preformed opinions and theories. There is not 
a more notable instance of this than Dr. Carpenter himself, whose em- 
phatic warnings to beware of it are doubtless the result ofself-consciousness. 
(Hear, hear,) An apter illustration of this human weakness there could 
not be. The characteristic feature of his mind is prepossession. This 
weakness is apparent in all his works, It matters not what the subject, 
if once he has formed an opinion upon it, that opinion so prepossegses 
his whole mind that nothing adverse to it can find admission there. It 
affects alike his senses and his judgment. The effect of prepossession 
upon the senses is either to paralyse them, so that they cannot perceive 
anything that conflicts with that prepossession, or to distort every object 
presented, or to make the victim perceive a great deal more than is 
actually presented to him. Dy, Carpenter is by no means a solitary 
instance of this mental blindness and obliquity, produced by prepos- 
session—le is only one of the most conspicuous. They who are familiar 
with our courts of law are aware that of all witnesses the least trust- 
worthy are scientific witnesses—experts, as they are called. It is a 
vulgar error that attributes less of honesty to them than to other wit- 
nesses. Their untruthfulness is, in fact, the result of prepossession. 
They go into the witness-box possessed with theories, and, unconsciously 
perhaps, they measure the facts by their theories. They cannot sec 
facts that tell against them; they transmute or magnify whatever fact 
supports their preformed views. So it is with Dr. Carpenter, Nobody 
will deny his honesty. It is impossible to deny that he is the slave of 
prepossession and prejudice. Psychology, from its very nature, is 
peculiarly subject to the illusory effects of prepossession, and therefore 
psychologists will do well to take warning by so eminent an example as 
that of Dr, Carpenter, and, in pursuing their researches, to be ever on 
guard against prepossessions which blind their eyes, equally with those . 
that distort, deceive, and multiply. 

THE WORK OF TIHE PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


The work of the last session extends over a very wide range of 
subjects. Mr. Massey favoured us with a paper on “Some Applica- 
tions of the Theory of Unconscious -Cerebration.” To Professor 
Plumptre we were indebted for two very interesting and instructive 
essays on “The Human Voice considered Psychologically.” Mr. 
Charles Bray contributed a thoughtful paper on “ Cerebral Psycho- 
logy,” and another on “ Natural Law, Automatic Mind, and Uncon- 
scious Intelligence.’’ One of our honorary members, Mr. James Croll, 
E.R.S., favoured us with perhaps the ablest paper ever read in this 
room, on “The Psychological Aspects of Molecular Motion,” which all 
who did not hear should read. To Mr. George Harris we were in- 
debted for a treatise on ‘‘ Certain Psychological Peculiarities observable 
on the Hereditary Transmission of Endowments and Qualities.” ‘A. 
Record of Abnormal Personal Experiences,” communicated through 
Mr. C. C. Massey, excited much discussion. A. remarkable paper “ On 
the Phenomena of Artificial Somnambulism and Electro-biology,” 
was contributed by Mr. E. H. Valter; and your President read two 
papers, one on “Some more Phenomena of Sleep and Dream,” and the 
other ou “The Psychology of Wit and Humour.” This is a goodly 
list, and, thanks to the liberality of the writers, several of them have 
been printed, and may be read with profit. We believe that the 
fruitful past is the promise of an equally fertile future. 

The subjects treated of during the last session have paved the way 
for others of still greater moment, which we hope to bring under dis- 
cussion in the course of the present session. To promote that which is 
the principal purpose of the society—the communication of personal 
experiences of psychological facts and phenomena—the Council has 
determined to devote some meetings to discussion alone, without the 
introduction of written papers; and some very important subjects will 
thus be treated. Memory, the Will, Dream, Somnambulism, Insanity, 
Trance, and other abnormal conditions of the human mechanism, claim 
to be considered thus, where facts may be contributed by those who take 
part in the debate, and the theories of those who have thought about 
them may be tried and proved by the free interchange of opinion. 

With our prospectus before the world, it is, perhaps, scarcely neces- 
sary to say that this society has nothing to do with any ¿sm of any 
kind. It belongs to no creed, nor sect, nor party. It is not realist, 
nor idealist, nor materialist, nor spiritualist, nor positivist, nor 
agnostic. It is only an earnest and honest secker after the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Its object is to learn what 
man is, what mind is, what soul is. Itivquires if the be-all and ihe 
end-all is here “ upon this bank and shoal of time,” if we must “leap 
the life to come,” or may look to the hereafter as a grand certainty. 
I hope we have, all of us, the courage of our opinions, even as Pro- 
fessor Tyndall has. As psychologists, we investigate every fact and 
phenomenon, reported to us on good authority, that has an apparent 
conneclion with the mind or soul of man—regardless alike of abuse, 
of ridicule, and of sneers. But it must be well understood that our 
researches are thus limited. We do not concern ourselves at all with 
the supernatural. It is not within our province. We list to nature 
only—to the living man—to the actual world. If we cannot find in 
these the facts and phenomena that teach us what mind is, if soul 
be, and what it is, then it is no part of our mission as a society to seek 
further for them, Noris there need to do so, Already we have found 
an ever-widening field for research in the world that is about us—facts 
full of interest—phcnomena replete with instruction—vast in number 
and variety, observed by hundreds of those with whom we are dwelling 
and in daily intercourse, but which have remained unreported and un- 
known because there has been no centre to which they might be con- 
tributed and no machinery for their collection, preservation, and colla- 
tion for the advancement of science. 

That need is now provided for; and cre long it will be seen how 
plentiful is the supply of information, and what overwhelming evidence 
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there is that psychology is a true science—based upon as broad and 
secure a foundation of fact as are any of the physical sciences. 

Again, [ invite the active co-operation of all who are not content with 
the position publicly assigned to man by the scientists in the great and 
good work this society is formed to prosecute ; of seeking if science 
may not restore mau to the position from which science has degraded 


him. (Applause.) 
At the close of the reading of the paper, a vote of thanks to the Pre- 


sident for his address, was carried amid loud applause, 


DR. CARPENTER CALLED TO ACCOUNT. 


Proressor G. Canny Foster, in his presidential address 
to Section A of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, made a remark to the effect that Dr. Carpenter 
had not dealt fairly with Mr. Crookes in his criticisms; and 
when, in the same address, he spoke highly of Mr. Crookes 
as a scientific man, he was greeted with the loudest applause 
which followed any portion of his remarks. Dr. Carpenter 
is very much irritated that his assertions about Mr. Crookes 
are not accepted, so has written a most abusive letter there- 
upon, which is published in last week’s Nature (edited by 
Mr. J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S.), where also are letters of a 
more or less warm character from Professor Carey Foster, 
Mr. A. R. Wallace, and Mr. Crookes. In short, a free fight 
all round is going on in that journal. 

Dr. Carpenter is so devoid of accurate knowledge about 
the facts and phenomena of Spiritualism and mesmerism, 
that we have not thought his books worth the space a review 
of them would occupy, nor has any one of his extraordinary 
theories been considered of sufficient weight by the experienced 
to be seriously argued. Nevertheless, by uttcring plenty of 
abuse of psychology and its students, he pleases the unin- 
formed public, and obtains their applause ; and being Regis- 
trar of London University, and an ex-member of the Council 
of the Royal Society, he is a representative scientific man, 
whose abusive utterances on a subject he does not understand 
are not raising the scientific world in the estimation of the 
many thousands of people acquainted with the facts. 

He recently printed statements derogatory to the character 
of a lady in private life, the wife of an English barrister, and 
made a rambling apology for so doing in The Atheneum ; 
he has also printed remarks derogatory to the character of 
M. Adolphe Didier, a gentleman residing at Kensington, rc- 
spected by all who know him; and altogether, if Dr. Car- 
penter’s scientific brethren do not wish him to be believed 
to be their mouthpicce, it is high time they should make 
that circumstance known. We belicve him to be sincere in his 
utterances, but the reason they have no weight with the 
informed is, that he is so completely blinded by his dominant 
ideas, prepossessions, and strong power of imagination. 

The following is an extract from the letter of Mr. 


Crookes :— 


The chief burden of Dr. Carpenter's song is that “ Mr. Crookes has another 
side to his mind, which makes Mr. Crookes the Spiritualist almost a different 
person from Mr. Crookes the physicist.” I fail to see how the investigation of 
certain phenomena called spiritual can mako a man a Spiritualist, even if he 
comes to the conclusion that some of the phenomena are not due to fraud. My 
position in this matter was cloarly stated some years ago, and I ask your per- 
mission to quote tho following passages from an article I published in 1871 :— 
“T have desired to examine the phenomena from a point of view as strictly 
physical as their nature will pormit...,.. I wish to be considered in the 
position of an electrician at Valentia examining, by means of appropriate 
testing instruments, certain electrical currents and pulsations passing through 
the Atlantic cable; indepondently of thoir causation, and ignoring whether 
these phenomena are produeed by imperfections in tho testing instruments 
themselves, whether by earth curronts or by faults in the insulation, or 
whether they are produced by an intelligent operator at the other end of the 
lino.” 

From this stand-point I have never doviated. Can Dr. Carpenter say that 
his position and mino, in respect to the investigation of the phenomena 
ascribed to Spiritualism are so very different? He asserts that he has shown 
beyond doubt that it is all imposture. But I would ask, if this was proved to 
his satisfaction twenty yoars ago, why doos ho still waste valuable time in 
intorviows and sittings with so-called medinms? If I am to be censured for 
having devoted timo to this subject, such censure must be doubly applicable 
to a man who commenced the investigation when I was a child, and who 
cannot let tho subject drop whenever a now “medium” comes in his way. 
Docs ho regard the subject as his own special preserve, and may his domon- 
strations against othor oxplorérs in this domain of mystery bo looked upon as 
the conduct of a gamekeeper towards a suspected poacher ? 

To impress on the world that he has no “ animus,’ Dr. Carpenter says ho 
“cordially” and “ personally congratulated” me. Jis words bring vividly 
to my mind the conversation, of which, by the by, he has omitted an impor- 
tant part, It was at the annual dinner of the Fellows of tho Royal Society, on 
November 30, 1875, when the royal modal was awarded me. Dr. Carpenter 
accosted me with great apparent cordiality, and said, “Let us bury tho 
hatchet! Why should scientific men quarrel?” I signified my full accept- 
ance of tho offered peace, and great was my surprise soon after to find that, 
unmindful of the understood compact, he had exhumed his hatchet, and was 


dealing me unexpectod and wanton strokes, tempored by a eertain amount of 
half praise, which reminds me of the sort of caressing remonstranee of 
Majendie in the pre-anasthetic days, to the dog which he had on his oporating 
tablo—“ Taisez vous, pauvre béie?” 

In all soriousnoss, however, I must again ask, what is the meaning of 
the ‘personal antagonism,” and tho persistent attacks which Dr. Carpenter, 
for the last six years, has directed against mo? In his recently-published 
book, in the Nineteenth Century, and in his last letter to you, the key-note 
struck in the Quarterly Review six years ago is sustainod. We have the 
same personalities, the same somewhat stalo remark about my double 
nature, and the same exuberance of that most dangerous and misleading 
class of averments, half truths. Dr, Carpenter, indeed, condescends to 
admit that I havo pursued “with rare ability and acutoness a delicate 
physical investigation, in which nothing is taken for granted without proof 
satisfactory to others as well as to himself,” and that I have “carried out 
a beautiful inquiry in a manner and spirit worthy of all admiration ;” but, 
after granting so much, he dissembles his love and proceeds to “ kick mo 
down-stairs.” I am damned with faint praise, and put to rights in such a 
school-masterly style, that I could almost fancy Dr. Carpenter carries a birch 
rod concealed in his coat-sleeve. He admits that in an humble and sub- 
ordinate sphere I have done useful work, only I must not give myself airs on 
that account. Dr. Carpenter reminds mo of Dr, Johnson defonding Sir John 
Hawkins, when he was accused of meanness. “I really beliove him,” said 
Johnson, “ to be an honest man at the bottom; but to be suro he is penurions 
and he is mean, and it must be owned he has a degree of brutality, and a 
tendency to savageness, that cannot easily be defended.” 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CURIOSITIES OF ANTI-SPIRITUALISM. 


BY ALGERNON JOY, M. INST, C.E. 


Iy the November number of Fraser’s Magazine, Dr. Oar- 
penter again chalks “ Wet Paint” in front of our house, 
after daubing it all over with a mixture of his own, in such 
fashion that those who have lived in it for thirty or forty years 
fail to recognise their own habitation. But Dr. Carpenters 
mixture is zot paint. It is only mud, and though very dirty 
mud, will wash or brush off, and leave this ‘‘most mis- 
chievous Epidemic Delusion” (I copy the capitals from the 
original) exactly ag it was before. 

The article is founded, to a great cxtent, on extracts from 
Mr. Home’s book and other questionable sources, and on 
accounts of tricks played by certain physical mediums. Dr. 
Carpenter accepts the former as gospel, so long as they answer 
his purpose, and the latter as all-suflicient proofs that no 
manifestations are genuine. He informs us that “ the outer 
world” regards Mr. Home “as the Arch-priest of this new 
religion.” If so, the outer world isin a state of crass igno- 
rance on the subject. Spiritualists, at least those who really 
know Mr. Home, have never regarded him as anything but 
a person largely endowed with the physical properties which 
enable disembodicd agencies to make use of hint. 

Dr. Carpentcr, unconsciously, no doubt, indulges as freely 
as usual in the suggestio falsi, and suppressio veri, through- 
out the whole article. It is a miracle of special pleading, 
and appeals to prejudices and feelings; and is totally devoid 
of anything like either fairness or reasoning. It is perfectly 
useless to attack Dr. Capenter with facts, however well 
attested. Unless he can use them in support of, or bend 
them to, his theories, he remains apparently as unconscious: 
of their inconvenient and impertinent existence as a good 
mesmeric subject is of the pins run into him, and goes 
stolidly on his way, obstinately ignorant. So also, it is im- 
possible to argue with him, because he does not reason. 

Mr. Serjeant Cox told us on Thursday last, in his opening 
address as President of the Psychological Society, that no 
one could possibly doubt Dr. Carpenter’s sincerity, or some- 
thing to that effect. But, there is a certain kindly sympathy 
and fellow-feeling on some points between these two choice 
and master spirits of the age. Each of them has his hard 
and fast line. Thus far sha/t thou go, but no further. Hach 
of them sees exactly what suits his purpose, and no more, 
Each of them believes implicitly in himself. Both hate 
Spiritualism, because it interferes with their preconceived 
theories. But Spiritualism has more vitality than Cæsar 
had; and neither envious Casca, nor yet the traitor Brutus, 
can let its blood, or even rend its mantle. As might have 
been expected, Dr. Carpenter reciprocates Mr. Serjeant Cox’s 
politeness, and deals tenderly, nay, almost lovingly, with 
him, as one “ who seems to have been partly taken in at 
first,” but “ has since honestly and vigorously denounced the 
cheat.” 

Dr. Carpenter concludes with a very remarkable apotheosis 
of his sister, in which the language that he uses figuratively 
and in derision of Spiritualism—as he understands it—only 
requires to be taken litcrally to express the feclings of all 
true Spiritualists, 
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INQUIRERS SEANCES. 

Tur usual weekly séance was held on Wednesday evening, the 31st 
October, at the rooms of the British National Association of Spiritualists, 
but not with the usual result. 

As Mr. Williams was the medium employed, the sitting was neces- 
sarily held in the dark, all being seated with hands linked round a 
table, 

The results were almost nil, the only signs of movement extraneous 
to the circle being a few light raps, and the tinkling of a bunch of keys 
placed on the table by one of the sitters; these keys were also thrown 
towards another person and fell to the floor. 

One of the inquirers present was of opinion that the séance was 
satisfactory, as showing the bona fides of the medium, who, on the theory 
of conjuring, &c., might have performed the same wonders which have 
been witnessed so often in his presence under the same conditions. 

Wma. NEWTON, 

October 31st, 1877. 


Correspondence. 
[Great freedomis given tiocorrespondents, who sometimes expressoninions diametrically oppose 
to those of this journaland its readers. Unsolicited communications cannot be returned; 
contes should be keptby the writers.) 


REINCARNATION. 
Priest: “Tel us the number of the Evangelists?” , 
Little Boy (not quite up to his lesson): “ Five are the six Evangelists— Enoch, Elias..... 


and the son of Tobias.” 

Srr,—Allow me a few words in reply to “D, H. W., who, in your 
number of the 26th October, takes me terribly to task, because in a 
private letter, which I am not sorry has found its way to your 
columns,* I venture to speak freely upon the spiritual status of those 
who scornfully reject, instead of diligently investigating the claims of 
the philosophy of reincarnation. It is a pity that a man who can 
handle the pen so scholarly should have recourse to jokes, satires, and 
impertinences, instead of arguments. In this, however, he is like all 
his reincarnation-know-nothing predecessors, Indeed, from his way of 
reasoning, I should think he is less of a Spiritualist than a man of 
science of the Carpenterian school. TI will not follow him in his style of 
controversy, but I will only show some of his misconceptions and con- 
tradictions. 

He says, “The food of the spirit is that which sustains its vigour, 
and enlarges its powers. (Thanks!) The spirit manifests itself in the 
phenomena of intelligence and affection, and its food is knowledge and 
love.” In this magniloquent jumble, “D, H.W.” confounds intel- 
lectual and affectional with spiritual, food, and spirituality with Spirit- 
nalism or the spiritual philosophy. Thus, according to this kind of 
logic, all men who study the physical sciences, and love their wives and 
children, must be numbered among the greatest of Spiritualists ; but 
all those who have devoted a score of their years to the investigation of 
modern Spiritualism, but have neglected to enlarge their minds with the 
knowledge of the properties of matter, are no Spiritualists at all. In 
short, if you want to know anything about true Spiritualism, you 
should not read Edmonds, Hare, or Kardec, but should knock at the 
door of the Tyndalls, the Huxleys, and the Donkins. i 

Again, to make contradiction more contradictious, he admits that 
“the generality of English people do not take to Spiritualism.” But 
if Spiritualism means the enlargement of the soul by knowledge and 
affections, I should like him to find a more cultivated and warm-hearted 
race of people than the English. 

Like one who has no experience of his own to retail, Mr. “D. H. W.” 
freely quotes others, and refers me to A. J. Davis and Gregory, whose 
works I have perused, long before him, may be. If he will reperuse 
them, he will find in them cosmology, cosmography, magnetism, and 
many other vague hypotheses, but very little of Spiritualism. But, 
since he refers me to anthority, let me refer him to another, which 
teaches, “ Non jurare in verba magistri, And let me tell him, that if 
reincarnation be true (and he has not brought a larva of a reason 
against it), all that grand literature, which he so boastingly quotes, by 
ignoring the central truth of reincarnation, becomes nothing but a 
compendious A BC. 

If “D. H. W.” has any argument to bring forth against the doctrine 
of the plurality of existences, I shall be most happy to meet it with 
respectful attention, but I would advise him never to lose sight of the 
claims of courtesy, even when dealing with an unknown quantity. 


DREAMS AND THEIR PINLOSOPNY. 

Str,—Referring to “ K.’s” communication in your issue of the 2nd, 
I beg to make a few remarks. 

That some dreams are absurd, there can be no doubt, but that some 
are foregleams of futurity is quite as certain. With myself dreams 
are a great guide; but the great mystery to me is I always dream the 
contrary ; for instance, if I lose anything and dream I have found it, 
Tam sure not to find it, and vice versdé. But they are very true with 
respect to troubles, gain, mental anxiety, illuess, and matters of these 
kinds. If I have a foolish dream, vague and indistinct, I am sure 
nothing important will happen the following day ; but if they are clear, 
distinct, and precise, whether good or bad, they denote something. 

The other night I dreamed I was at the seat of war with the 
Russians, and in great danger of being killed, but I escaped; the same 
night I dreamed of wheat, and that I was busy farming. The next 
morning brought me good news and gain ; but a most unpleasant thing 
happened, which caused me much anxiety for two days, and which 
passed away as suddenly as it came, Thus there was a distinct relation 
between the dream and the cvents. 


*It was sent to us not as a private letter, and was accompanied by a written request for 
its publication —Ev, 


To dream about the Welsh mountains in the same way as “ K.” did 
would signify to me that I was going many times round the candlestick 
in some of my affairs. It often happens that you do not see the mean- 
ing of the dream until after its fulfilment. 

I have paid much attention to dreams, and sought for their meaning 
in “ astrology,” and, although not wholly successful, yet it has scarcely 
been satisfactory to my mind. This much I have found correct, that 
the nativity has great significations with respect tothe general dreams 
of the native, and whether they be correct or not; but whether it is 
the soul that energises, or some unseen intelligence, I cannot say. 
From my past experience I should think it is the former. 

E. RAPHAEL, 

St. Paul’s Churchyard, 


PROVINCIAL NOTES,—NO, IV. 


Sir,—In reply to a letter signed “J, B. Stone,” which appeared in 
a recent issue, commenting upon a statement contained in No. 2 of 
these notes, I simply stated the facts concerning the present public 
position of Spiritualism in Blackburn. The cause is publicly at a 
low ebb in that town just now, and I feel that the methods which 
allowed Miss Wood to pass scathless during her first visit—if she was 
an impostor—must_ certainly have been “crude,” as stated in these 
notes. Of the private aspects of Spiritualism in Blackburn these 
notes do not profess to give intelligence, but after the lengthened ex- 
perience of able Spiritualists, and cautious investigators, in Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Belper, Derby, Cambridge, Leicester, London, aud many 
other places, have had of Miss Wood’s wediumship, the wholesale 
denunciation of that lady is a matter I cannot endorse. As physical 
mediumship is surrounded by so many difficulties, it should be a 
matter of patient study, rather than the subject of denunciation, when 
something utterly unexpected occurs. Miss Wood is too well known 
to need any commendatory remarks from “ X.”, or to be permanently 
injured by au experience which can as well be accounted for upon the 
hypothesis of the “double,” or “evil spirits,” as upon the theory of 
wilful imposture. Certainly, it should not be said that if false in one 
she must, of course, be false in all. 

However, to resume the main purport of these notes. Our next 
point is Edinburgh, where, publicly, Spiritualism does not manifest 
any activity. Some years ago, Miss Lottie Fowler, an American 
clairvoyant, had a period of most successful practice there, many 
persons of good social standing visiting her, At a later date, Mrs. 
Tappan—now Mrs. Richmond—delivered some trance lectures there ; 
but, beyond the above matters, there has not been of late very much 
accomplished for the public in furtherance of Spiritualism, 

In Glasgow there is a fairly flourishing Spiritualists’ Association, 
holding meetings on Sunday evenings, in a comfortable hall in the Tron- 
gate. The services embrace essays, lectures, trance addresses, and 
occasional séances. There is a large number of people interested in 
Spiritualism in Glasgow ; and in the neighbouring towns of Paisley, 
Greenock, Barrhead, and Johnston, many are acquainted with the 
subject. 

Dundee, Perth, Aberdeen, and Inverness, have nothing of a public 
nature, calling for notice pertaining to them, the spiritual soil in each 
case being virgin, or well-nigh so, Such also is the case with 
Kilmarnock and Dumfries. I have heard of one or two Spiritualists 
in Kirkcudbright. Scotland, as can be inferred, is not a fruitful soil for 
modern Spiritualism, Returning southwards, aud crossing the Border, 
we reach Carlisle. A few Spiritualists are stated to exist there, but 
they possess no power, nor exert any influence. In Kendal and 
Windermere the subject could be advocated with a fair chance of 
sowing good seed. In the neighbouring district is Grassmere, where 
Mr, P. R. Harrison has established a Progressive College for the educa- 
tion and training of the children of Spiritualists. It is a matter of 
regret that this laudable undertaking is not so well supported as it 
deserves. In Carnforth, Ulverstone, and Barrow-in-Furness, public 
meetings have been held, and a public platform discussion has taken 
place receutly, terminating in favour of the Spiritualist debater. The 
local press gave fair reports, and the public paid respectful attention. 
In Lancaster I have not heard of any public work whatever. At 
Sedberg and Bedale there was at one time quite a strong interest, but 
latterly it seems to have subsided. The next point is Preston, which 
has already been noticed. The reader has now made a complete circuit 
of the northern and north-western provinces, and has had a bird’s-eye 
view of the position of Spiritualism therein presented. It now only 
remains to take a glance southwards, which we will do at this point. 

Quite a number of public lectures has been delivered in Brighton 
from time to time, and the Sussex Daily News has invariably given 
copicus arid impartial reports. Spiritualism in the above town has 
engaged a great share of attention for a number of years past, and still 
maintains its position. In Eastbourne and St. Leonards the public 
expression of the movement is now unknown, In Plymouth and 
Southampton the movement has been well received, and a good field is 
presented for future labours. In the Isle of Wight there has been much 
interest in past times; at present no public work is in progress, though 
there is much progress there in private. 

The foregoing are about the only places at that end of the kingdom 
that call for any remark. In most of the other towns Spiritualism has 
either no adherents or investigators whatever, or else they are so few 
as to have no influence. X. 


ASTROLOGY. g 
Sır, —I had hardly left with you my unlucky and blundering ex- 
periment in astrology, than it occurred to me that it would be strange 
if somebody or other did not discover matter for censure in the example 
T had selected. And snre enough “J: W. R.” has read my letter “ with 
considerable pain,” and thinks that a scientific, or would-be scientific, 
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experiment when the subject of it is an event about which people are in 
the habit of betting, must somehow or other be wrong and injudicious. 
Let me put this case to “J. W, R.” Iwill suppose him or her to dis- 
approve of card-playing (likewise a favourite medium of gambling), and 
that I am trying to teach a child, or myself, arithmetic by visible 
symbols. If TI took for this purpose a number of beads, it would be all 
right, but if I took a pack of cards, and dealt out four and then five 
and said, ‘this four and that five make nine,” I should be assisting my 
education by means which “ thoughtful and high-minded men would as- 
suredly shun.” Now this is just similar to what I did—only unfortu- 
nately I made my four and five come to ten—and I fear I shall never 
come up to “J. W. R.’s” standard of thoughtfulness and high-minded- 
ness. A race was a good example for my purpose, because the event 
was definite and the decision at hand. And it had to be one in which 
there was an interested querent, as this determines the significators. 
Wherein I was perhaps wrong and foolish was in carrying on my educa- 
tion in public, and occupying your valuable space with trivial and futile 
experiments. But I hoped for instruction by submitting my exercise to 
competent eyes for correction. CG. C. Massy. 
November 2nd. 


Str,—I must apologise to my friend, Mr. ©, ©. Massey—if he will 
permit an anonymous stranger to so denominate him—for having failed 
to reply in last week’s Spiritualist to his questions, anent, the ‘‘ Oam- 
bridgeshire Stakes.” Unfortunately, through some error of my book- 
seller, the number of your journal for October 26th did not reach me till 
nearly a week after date, so that I was too late to avail myself of your 
columns till to-day. Unfortunately the same mistake has again occurred, 
the paper for November 8rd not having yet reached me. In answer to 
the lady who addresses me from Bristol, I may say she will be able to 
obtain a little work from ‘‘Casael,” 134, High-street, Watford, Herts, 
by sending the author thirty penny postage stamps. It contains some 
rather absurd “ poetical” pieces, but if these are overlooked, the astro. 
logical information will be found valuable. Mr. Thomas Millard, of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, London, will, no doubt, if written to, supply a 
catalogue of works on sale. ‘Those by Raphael, Zadkiel, Wilson, or 
Lilly should be preferred. 

Mr. Massey, I am afraid, has been in too great a hurry in airing his 
youthful knowledge. From his letter, he seems to me to bean apt 
pupil, but yet lacks sufficient experience to yet warrant him in giving 
judicial decisions. I will endeavour to set him right, in the hope that 
he may in future be a little more careful in his predictions, because, as 
he will readily understand, crroneous horoscopes only bring obloquy on 
those who publish them, the ignorant being but too willing to raise the 
ready langh. In the first place, how comes it that your contributor 
obtains 12h. l4m, 14s, for his meridianal ascension? Looking into 
Raphaels Ephemeris for October 15th, 1877, I find the sidcreal time for 
noon given as 13h. 86m. 29s. ; if to this be added for equation 14m. 14s., 
we get 13h. 15m. 48s. As five minutes have to elapse before noon how- 
ever, they must be deducted from these figures, and 13h. 45m, 43s. is 
the result, being the right ascension of the meridian at the time of 
asking the question. In the ‘tables of houses” for London, we find 
13h. 44m; as the nearest approximate, and this shows that 23 degrees 
42 minutes of Sagittarius are to be placed on the cusp of the ascendant, 
or first house, and 28 degrees of Libra on the tenth house, or midheaven. 
The planets being then introduced in accordance with their respective 
longitudes, it is only necessary to judge of their relative aspects and 
positions. Ata glance it may be seen that “ Rosy Cross” will not win 
the race. Let us in the first place have regard to the significators of the 
horsc. These are the twelfth house, and its lord, Sagittarius and 
Jupiter. We must next inquire, Will the horse come to honour in the 
struggle? and for this purpose take the horse’s house of honour or 
dignity. This will be the ninth from the ascendant, being the tenth from 
the twelfth. The sign Virgo is on the cusp, and the lord of Virgo, Mer- 
cury, is the lord, therefore, of the house of honour for the horse, Heisin four 
degrees of Libra posited in the horse's tenth, just leaving the signin which 
he would be fortified by house and exaltation, He is still in hig tuplicity, 
but this is his only dignity. Jupiter is in the first house of the figure. 
It is, therefore, requisite to sse how the two lords aspect each other. 
There is no “reception,” and as they are within orbs of square this is 
adverse to a favourable issue of the horse’s efforts to win renown. 
Jupiter being also one of the lords of the first, it shows that the 
querent will not benefit from the matter. The second lord of the first 
is Saturn (Capricorn being the intercepted sign), Saturn is weak, and 
suffering from the close affliction of Mars, who is lord of the querent’s 
fourth, testifying that the matter will end ill pecuniarily, because the 
malefic aspect occurs in the querent’s second. The ruler of the querent’s 
tenth (the tenth of the scheme, and his place of honour), is Venus, and 
she is in the querent’s house of woe, trouble, and ill-luck. She is in no 
dignity, and is in close square to Mars. The opposition of the Part of 
Fortune to the Sun—the Sun being in the house of his greatest debility 
—foretells failure in money matters—the injury coming from the horse’s 
tenth, The opposition also of Uranus (who is in the eighth, and is closely 
conjoined with “Lauda Draconis) to the second, shows deception and 
disappointment. The only good influences are from Mercury (casting 
a trine to the Moon) and Venus (throwing her sextile to the same), but 
both being weak, they have little effect, Everything was against success, 
both for the “ backer” and his “fancy.” That the horse was a good 
one, well thought of by his owner, I should judge from the fact that he 
was in the first, in his own house, and that the public thought well of 
him, the Moon (the general signifier of the people), indicates. These 
would lead one to assume that the animal would “rise” in the betting 
and become “a hot favourite,” and the backer would have done well, to 
have held on to the very hour before starting. As inglorious defeat 
must, however, result, and was shown so long before the race, it would 
have been certainly prudent to have “ hedged.” 

I should think that the solution of horse-racing by astrology is about 
as difficult a matter as possible: “Zadkiel,” in his handbook, says the 


usual indications must be strong and decided to show that the querent 
will gain or not by any particular race or horse. ‘(If the ninth (the 
house of honour for the horse) be strong, and the lord of the twelfth be 
there, and not afflicted, then the horse will gain honour by the race, and 
be well placed therein. And if there is no evil planet afflicting the 
lord of the twelfth, or planet therein, and no evil planct in the twelfth, 
or afflicting the ninth, or its lord, or planet therein, but, on the con- 
trary, good aspects exist, the horse named may be expected to win the 
race. But to feel certain of this there must be undoubted benefic testi- 
monies, and none that are evil.” 

Hoping the gentleman who is so able a contributor on Spiritualistic 
matters may hereafter become a credit to the astrologic world, I sub- 
scribe myself as before, truly yours, ALDERARAN, 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have been informed by a fricnd that 
“Rosy Cross” did not win, and was not even dignified by being 
amongst the “first three.” 


Sin,—My attention has been directed to several communications in 
your paper on “ Astrology,” and which I have read with interest. 

I rather think Mr. Massey has made some error in the erection of 
the figure for the race. He gives the time as October 15th, 11h. 55m. 
am., clock time (which I consider mean time); this, with the 
“equation of time” (which is not necessary to be used with my 
Ephemeris or Zadkicl’s), makes it Oh. 9m. 14s. p.m. The ‘“sidereal 
time ” for the 15th is 18h, 36m., add the 9m, 14s, thereto, which makes 
it 13b. 45m. l4s.; this amount gives Sagittary on the ascendant, 
whereas Mr. Massey appears to have got Capricorn rising. In either 
of the figures, however, the malifics would occupy the second house, 
and denote loss, and Venus, lady of the fifth (the house of the race), 
applying to a square of Mars in the second, is a sure sign the horse 
would not win. 

I have found from experience horse-racing to bea most delicate 
affair to judge accurately ; but, generally, if. you- find the lord of the 
ascendant, or fifth house on the M.C.,, or the lord of the fifth, a fortune, 
in the second, and well aspected, or in benevolent aspect, to the lords 
of the first or second, it is a good sign of success. The eleventh and 
its lord stronger than the fifth or its lord, the horse will not win. I 
had three questions respecting the Oxford and Cambridge boat-race 
this year. In all these figures the lords of the fifth and eleventh were 
in their exaltations—Mars in Capricorn for Oxford, and Venus in 
Pisces for Cambridge. They therefore signified a drawn contest, or 
parties equally matched; but as Mars is strouger than Venus in 
matters of contest, I judged Oxford would get the advantage; but I 
could not see that they would actually win. The student will observe 
that the eleventh is the seventh from the fifth. I have never known a 
horse with a bad figure to win; but I have known horses not to win 
(although they are generally placed) with pretty good figures. I do 
not consider the twelfth house, nor yet the Part of Fortune. 

I do not think Mr. Massey is to blame in bringing forward the sub- 
ject. Lilly gives no rules for racing, but it is doubtful if racing was 
much in fashion in the seventeenth century. RAPHAEL. 


79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, EC. 


WANTED—WORKS ON SPIRITUALISM. 
To the Publishers of “ The Banner of Light.” 


Drar Frienps,—Allow me to thank you for your kind offer to supply 
the library of the British National Association of Spiritualists with a 
copy of Mrs, Conant’s Life, and Flashes of Light from the Spirit. 
World, I shall be very happy to receive and take charge of them, as 
you propose. 

As it is among the aims of our Association to form a complete collec- 
tion of works on Spiritualism, and to supply students of our science 
with works not even to be found in the vaults of our opposite neighbour, 
the British. Museum; and as, morcover, many such works were pub- 
lished years ago, and are not now easily procurable, I venture to appeal 
to the generosity of our American friends, who may have duplicate 
copies, or some they no longer wish to keep, and which would be useful 
to a large number of readers, if placed on the shelves of a public 
library. You, gentlemen, and my honoured friend, Madame Blavatsky, 
have already made such offerings, Mr, Charles Partridge has kindly 
promised some of the early numbers of the Spirttual Telegraph, which 
are of great value on account of their rarity. Cahagnet’s Celestial Tele- 
graph, for instance, would be very acceptable, if any one would favour 
us with a copy; also De Gasparin’s Spiritualism versus Science, 
Legers Animal Magnetism, and auy other rare works on this subject. 
Judge Eidmonds’s Sacred Circle is out of print, and we have at present 
only a lent copy, which must be returned ere long. We should also 
appreciate a complete file of R. P. Ambler’s Spiritual periodical, and a 
work entitled Zhe Little Bouquet, 

If you find it within your discretion to insert these few lines in the 
Banner of Light, and should they meet with any response, I shall be 
happy to take charge of any donations so received (which you will 
perhaps first allow to be deposited at your office), and an official 
receipt will be forwarded to the donors from London, besides being 
acknowledged in the columns of The Spiritualist newspaper. 

E. Kistixogury, 

New York City, Oct. 17th, 1877. 


Waar is the Liverpool Psychological Society doing? Its printed 
programme for the month consists only of the name and address of its 
secretary. 

Nuxt Sunday morning, Mr. W., J, Colville, the new trance medinm, 
will give an inspirational address at the favourite place of Spiritualistic 
resort, the Cavendish Rooms, Mortimer-street, Regent-street, London, 
subject—“' The Influences of Destiny and I'ree-will upon Human Life 
and Action.” The service will commence at 11,156 a,m, All seats free, 
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BOOKS ON SPIRITUALISM, PSYCHOLOGY, 
MESMERISM, ANTHROPOLOGY, AND 
BIOLOGY, 


Ropresenting the English and American Literature of Spirit- 

nalism, obtainable of W. H. Harrison, Spiritualist News- 

paper Branch Office, 88, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, 
ondon, W.C. 


[For purposes of mutual convenience the above office has heen 
rented on the premises of the National Association of Spirit- 
ualists, but the Association and Zhe Spiritualist Newspaper and 
Lp ca business are not in any way connected with cseh 
other. 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY and MODERN 
SPIRITUALISM, by Mugene Crowell, M.D., of New York. 
This is a standard work on Spiritualism by a competent observer, 
who, after studying its facts for many years, has drawn from 
them only such eonelusions as they warrant, and who has eoin- 
prehensively dealt with the whole subject. In two volumes, 


price 103. 6d.per volume. 
TITLE DEBATABLE LAND, by the Hon. Robert Dalo 


Owen, formerly American Minister at the Court of Naples. A 
standard work eontaining interesting ‘and =well-authentieated 
facts, proving the reality of spirit communion. It also contains 
an elaborate cssay defining the author's views of the relation- 
ship of Spiritualism to the Christian Chureh. 7s. 6d. 


FOOTEFALLS ON THE BOUNDARY OF ANOTHER 
WORLD, by Robert Dale Owen. An excellent book of absorb- 
ing interest, replete with well-authenticated narratives, describ- 
ing manifestations produced by spirits. 7s. 6d. 


REPORT ON SPIRITUALISM, by the Committee of 


the Dialeetical Soeiety. This committee consisted of literary, 
scientific, and other professional men who investigated Spiritual- 
ism for two years Without cngaging ‘the serviecs of any profes- 
sional medium, after which they published the report. Original 
edition, 15s. ; moderately abridged edition, 68 


RESEARCHES IN THE PHENOMENA OF SPIRIT- 
UALISM, by William Crookes, F.R.S. The best work ever 
published to seientifieally demonstrate the reality of some of 
the physical phenomena of Spiritualism, 6s. 


MIRACLES AND MQDERN SPIRITUALISM, by 
Alfred Russell Wallace, F.2.G.8. This book eontains a masterly 
argument in reply to Hume’s “ Essay on Miraeles.” It also 
records a large number of interesting spiritual manifestations, 
qud eontains some of the personal experiences of Mr. Wal- 
ace, 53, 


PLANCHETTR; OR, THE DESPAIR OF SCIENCE, 
by Epes Sargent. A book rich in deseriptions of well-authcnti- 
cated spiritual phenomena. Information about the relationship 
of Spiritualism to Religion and Seience is also given. 5s. 


CONCERNING SPIRITUALISM, by Gerald Massey. 
A brilliant well written little essay on Spiritualism. Neatly 
bound, with gilt edges. 2s. à 


LETTERS ON SPIRITUALISM, by the late J. W. 
Edmonds, Judge of the Supreme Court, New York, U.S. This 
pook consists of essays on the Social, Moral, and Scientific 
aspects of Spiritualism. 3s. 6d. 


WHERE ARE THE DEAD? OR, SPIRITUALISM 
EXPLAINED, by Fred. A. Binney, A practically useful work 
for inquirers, giving general information about English profes- 
sional and non-professional mediunis, also about the periodical 
and other Literature of Spiritualism, 3s, 


TOR OTHER WORLD, by the 
Lec, D.C.. This uewly-published book contains Facts 
and Traditions relating to Dreams, Omens, Apparitions, 
Wraiths, Warnings, and Witchcraft. The author adinits the 
reality of Spiritual visitations, but considers modern. Spiritual- 
ism to be diabolical. Ile, however, gives valuable faets, pre- 
viously unpublished, and prints the only authorised and eom- 
dlete account of the Apparition seen by one of the ancestors of 

ord Lyttleton. 2 Vols.. erown 8yo., 15s. 


PROOF PALPABLE OF IMMORTALITY, by Epes 
Sargent. This work, by an Ameriean anthor of acknowledged 
ability, gives au account of the materialisation of Spirits in 
England and Ameriea during the past few years in the presence 
of famous medinms, and, as a rule, before edueated witnesses 
of more or less literary and seientifie ability. The work also 
contains remarks on the relations of the facts to theology, 
morals, and religion; and it is prefaced with a portrait of the 
materialised spit Katie King, eopied from a photograph of her 
taken by Mr. Harrison by the aid of the magnesium light, 58, 


MIRACLES, PAST AND PRESENT, by tho Rev. 
William Mountford. The author is an acute and vigorous 
thinker, and a writer of unquestioned ability. Contents: The 
Anti-Supernaturatism of the Present Age; Scicnce and the 
Supernatural; Miracles and Doctrine; Miracles and the Be- 
xeving Spirit; The Seriptures and Pnenmatology; Miracles 
and ;Seicnce; the Spirit: and the Prophets Thereof; Anti- 
Supernatural Misunderstandings: the Last Eestatie: Matter 
and Spirit; the Outburst of Spiritualism; Thoughts on Spiri- 
tualism ; A Miracle Defined; Miracles as Signs; Miraeles and 
the Creative Spirit; Miracles and Fuman Nature; Miracles 
and Pnewnatology: the Spirit and the Old Testament; tle 
Old Testament and the New; the Spirit: Jesus and the Spirit ; 
Jesus and Resurreetion; the Church and the Spirit. 12m0., 
600 pp. Cloth 10s, 6d. 


ALCAN KARDLO’S “SPIRITS BOOK” (Blackwell). 
7s, 6d 


THE SOUL OF THINGS, by William Denton. In 
this extraordinary book the author, who is a Professor ot 
Geology in America, employed elairvoyants to reveal to him 
by vision events connected with the carly history of geological 
specimens* these sensitives thus saw the Mastodon and other 
extinct animals as if living and moving before them ; they like- 
wise saw the seencs by which these prehistoric animals iwere 
surrounded, | The author also sent his clairvoyants to examine 
portions of different planets, and they gave descriptions of the 
Inhabitants, physical geography, and yegetation of each. The 
book is illustrated with numerous engravings, drawn by the 
sensitives as the visions passed before their eyes, The substance 
of a review of this book in “ The Spiritualist” was to the cffeet 
that there is no doubt as to the integrity of the author, who also 
possesses suficient intelligence to seleet clairvoyants who would 
not cheat him, The question as to the reliability of the narratives 
therefore narrows itself down to the question of the reliability 
of clairvoyance, which, when employed to gain information about 
distant places on earth, has been found sometimes to give ac- 
curate results and sometimes inaceurate results. The review 
further expresses the opinion that if eyer interplanctary com- 
munication should be established, it will be by means of clair- 
voyance or some other of the latent and little understood 
spiritual powers in man. Three Vols, 24s,; or 8s, per single 
volume. 


POEMS OF THE INNER LIFE. Given by Spirits 
through the mediumship of Lizzie Doten, The accusation is some- 
times made by disbelievers that spirit messages arc of a'trumpery 
character, but these beautiful poems give evidence that all spirit 
utterances are not so. ‘The Prop heey of Yala,” published 
in this book, and professedly given by the Spirit of Edgar Allen 
Poe, is better than any whieh that poet wrote during the whole 
ot hin life on earth. Best editiou, gilt, 10s. 6d.; cheap edition, 
7s. 6d, 


Rev. G. F. 


POEMS OF PROGRESS. Given by spirits through 
the mediumship of Lizzie Doten. This, like the preceeding work, 
is a colleetion of beautiful poems, 7s. Gd. 


BIBLE MARVEL-WORKERS, AND THE POWER 


WHICH MELPED THEM TO PERFORM MIGHTY WORKS. 
By Allan Putnam. 6s. 


PEOPLE FROM THE OTHER WORLD, by Col H. 
8S. Oleott. Profusely illustrated. This book is dedieated to Mr. 
William Crookes and Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace. The author 
is a literary gentleman of hish standing in New York, and the 
book eensists of deseriptions of seances at which materialised 
spirits appeared under test conditions, in the presence of the 
author and other witnesses, Pictures of the dy Brothers, 
their homestead, and the phenomena presented at their seances, 
are included in the work. 12s. 6d. 


PSALMS OF LIFE. A collection containing 150 pieces 
of music, and 550 Spiritual hymns, compiled by John 8. Adams. 
s, 


HOW AND WHY I BECAME A SPIRITUALIST. 
By Washington A. Danskin, 4s. 6d. 

POEMS BY ACHSA W. SPRAGUE, for many years a 
public trance speaker on Spiritual Philosophy. 53. 

THE FUTURE LIFE, as described by Mrs, Elizabeth 
Sweet, with an introduction by Judge Edmonds. 7s. 6d. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF NATURE, given inspiration- 
ally through the mediumshin of Mrs. Maria M. King. 7s. 6d. 
LOOKING BEYOND, by J. O. Barratt, contains tho 

testimony of the departed about the world beyond the grave, 5s, 
HINTS FOR THE EVIDENCES OF SPIRITUAL- 
ISM, by M. P. 2s. 6d. 
WILL-ABILITY, by Joseph Hands, M.R.C.8.; contains 


experiments on Mesmerism and arguments relating to Free Will. 
S, 6d 


STRANGE VISITORS, dictated through a Clair- 
voyant. 68. 

THE INNER MYSTERY. An inspirational poem. 
By Lizzie Doten. 2s. 

ELECTRICAL PSYCHOLOGY, by Dod. 7s. 6d. 

DAWN. An American Novel, advocating Progressive 
principles, 6s. 6d. 

FLASHES OF LIGHT FROM THE SPIRIT 
WORLD. Through the mediumship of Mrs. Conant, 7s, 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY OF MRS. CONANT. 7s. 6d. 

RADICAL RHYMES, by William Denton. 6s. 6d. 

OUR PLANET, by William Denton. 7s. 6d. 

BOOK OF MEDIUMS, by Allan Kardec, (Mrs. Wood’s 
translation.) 7s. 6d. 


SEERS OF THE AGES, by J. M. Peebles. 5s. 


THE SPIRITUAL PILGRIM, by J. O. Barrett. 
7a, 6d. 
AROUND THE WORLD, by J. M. Peebles. 10s. 


STATUVOLENCE; OR, ARTIFICIAL SOMNAM- 
BULISM. 7s. 6d. 
MRS. CROWE’S NIGHT SIDE OF NATURE. 2s. 


THE TWO WORLDS, by Brevior. 12s. 6d. 


GLIMPSES OF ABRIGHTERLAND. An interesting 
little book, containing messages given by Spirits through the 
Writing Mcdiumship ofa Lady. 2s. 6d. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE, by Dr. Bucknill and 
Dr. Daniel H. Tuke. 25s, 

APPARITIONS, by Nowton Crosiand, 2s. 6d. 


THE RELIGIOUS SYSTEM OF THE AMAZULU, 
giving information abont Spiritual Phenomena among the 
Amazuln and other Tribes of South Africa, by the Rev. Canon 
Callaway, M D., in three parts. 12s. 

OUTLINES OF TEN YEARS’ INVESTIGATION 
INTO TUE PHENOMENA OF MODERN SPIRITUALISM, 
by Thomas P. Barkas. 

APPARITIONS: A NARRATIVE OF FACTS, by the 
Rev, Bourehier Wrey Saville, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


HESPERIA. Poems, by Cora L. V. Tappan. 6s. 
CAREER OF RELIGIOUS IDEAS, by Hudson 
Tuttle. 28. 6d. 


TIHE SPIRITUAL LYRE. A Collection of Songs for 
the use of Spiritualists. Paper, 6d. 

DEMONOLOGY AND WITCHCRAL, by Sir Waltor 
Scott. 63. 

SIGNS BEFORE DEATH. A Record ot Strange 
Apparitions, Remarkable Dreams, ete, 35. 6d. 

STORIES OKINFINITY: 1. LUMEN.—2. HISTORY 
OFA cOMEL—3, AN INFINITY, by Camille Flammarion. 6s. 

LIFE LINE OF THE LONE ONE; OR, AUTO- 
BIOQRAPHY OF THE WORLD'S CHILD, by Warren Chase. 
s. 6d, 


VOICES FROM THE SPIRIT WORLD, being Com- 


munications from many Spirits by the hand of Isaac Post. 
5s, 6d. 


THE GADERENE; OR, SPIRITS IN PRISON, by 
J. O. Barrett and J. M. Peebles. ; 

LIFE BEYOND THE GRAVE, described by a Spirit 
through a Writing Medium. 3s, 


WORKS BY ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS, 
The “ Poughkeepsie Seer.” 


Nature’s Divine Revelations a à . . oi 
Whe Physician, Vol, E. Gt. Harmonia , $ é ‘ 
‘The ‘Teacher, KAR ý : š . è 
The Seer. » LIL es ¥ ; . : 
The Reformer. ,, LY. 6 ý 5 . 

The Thinker. ” . woe se . . 
Magie Staff. An Autobiography ot A. J. Davis . ’ . 


A Stellar Key to the Summer Land à n 
Arabula, or Divine Guest. 7 . ~ . 
Approaching Crisis ; or, Truth v. Theology. ` . 
Answers to Ever-reewrring Questions froin the Peopto . 


Children’s Progressive Lyceum Manual . . 
Death and the After-Life _. . . n 
Ilistory and Philosophy of Evit . . 


Ilarbinger of Health , à A n 
Tarmonial Man; or, Thoughts for the Age 
Events in the Life of a Seer, (Memoranda.) 
Philosophy of Special Providence , b 
Free Thoughts Concerning Religion r 
Penetralia; Containing Harmonial Answers 
Philosophy of Spiritual Intercourse , . 
The Inner Life ; or, Spirit Mysteries Explained $ 
‘The Temple—on Disease of Brain and Nerves 
The Fountain, with Jets of New Meanings 


Tale of a Physician ; or, Seeds and Fruits of Crime — } : 
The Diakka and their Earthly Victims . š . 
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Conjugal Love; Truth y. Theology . ig . = . 
Morning Lectures. . : . . ` . 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


Oriental Religions (Jolinson) 7 5 š ' 24 
Religions of the World (Leigh)—A well-written little book, 


recommended by THE SPIRITUALIST Newspaper, ~ 26 
Keys of the Creeds  . R A : 7 é KO 
The Wheel of the Law (Alabaster)—A book eontaining in 

__ teresting particulars and legends relating to Buddhism 14 0 
History of American Socialisms (Noyes) . ' . +18 0 
The Romantie History of Buddha (Beal) . $ 7 . 12 6 
Catena of Buddhist Scriptures (Beal) ý $ A .15 0 
Threading my Way, an Autobiography, by Robert Dale Owen. 7 6 


Travels of Fah-Hian and Sun-Ynn, Buddhist Pilgrims, from 
China ‘to India (400 A.D. and 618 A.D). Translated from 
the Chinese by Samuel Beal, B.A., Trin. Coll, Cam. . 10 

The Nursery Tales, Traditions, and {listories of the Zuhs, 
by. the y, Ienry Callaway, M.D. In six parts .16 

The Life and Teaehings of Confucius. Trans.ated into English, 
Pith Preliminary Essays and Explanatory Notes, by James 
Legge, D.D. . A n . r ‘ . 10 

Myths and Myth-makers. Qld Tales and Superstitions inter 
preted by Comparative Mythology, by J ohn Fiske, M.A. . 10 

Awas-I-Hind,; or, A Voice from the Ganges, by an Indian Officer 5 

The Life and Works of Meneius, Translated into Enelisn 
from the Chinese Classics, by James Legge, D.D., LL.D. . 

On Exalted States of the Nervous System: an (alleged) Ex- 
Yanation of the Mysteries of Modern Spiritualism, 

reams, Trance, Somnambulism, Vital Photography, Faith 
Will, Origin of Life, Anresthesia, and Nervous Congestion 
by Rober IL. Collyer, M.D. . . 12 

The Dervishes; or, Oriental Spiritualism, by John P, Brown, 
Scerctary of the Legation of the United Biates of Ameriea 
at Constantinople ka se v A i ol 

Mythology and Popular Traditions of Scandinavia, North 
German and the Netherlands, by Benjamin Thorpe, In 

hree vols. . 


The Koran; eommoniy called the Aleoran of Mahommea. 
Translated into English immediately from the originat 
Arabie, by George Bale . s P z 7 


SPIRIT PEOPLE. 


A screntifically accurate description of Manifestations 
recently produced by Spirits, and 


SIMULTANEOUSLY WITNESSED BY THE AUTHOR AND OTHER 
OBSERVERS IN LONDON, 


By WILLIAM H, HARRISON. 
Limp Cloth, red edges. Price Is.; post free Is. Id. 
38, Creat Russell Street, London, W.C. 


Or of MESSRS. COLBY AND RICH, 9, Montgomery-sireet, 
Boston, U.S. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

“As a dispassionate scientific man, he appears to have 
investigated the subject without pre-conccived ideas, and tha 
result of his examination nas been to identify his opinions with 
those of Messrs. Varloy, Crookes and Wallace, in favour not 
only of the absolute reality of the phenomena, but also of 
the genuineness of the communications alleged to ba 
given by the spirits of the departed. Into the much vexed 
question of à priori objections to Mr. Harrison’s opinions we 
shall not now enter. We will only say that his descriptions of 
facts are couched in a moderate and truly scientific spirit, that 
ho appears to have exhausted every reasonable test which his 
experience led him to make, and that the whole tone of the 
book (which is singularly free from dogmatic protension) is 
rigorously logical.” —Publie Opinion. 

“At the outset of his booklet Mr. Harrison disclaims any 
intention of proselytising or forcing his opinion down non- 
Spiritualistic throats, and it is only fair to admit that the 
succeeding pages are remarkably freo from argument and 
deduction, albcit bristling with assertions of the most dumb- 
founding nature."—London Figaro. 

“ Although the author has taken some trouble to prove that 
table-turning and spiritual appearances are worthy of mora 
attention than the public are disposed to give, yet wo are so 
far from being impressed by the evidenoo he has brought for 
ward, that we acquit the spirits of mortals of performing any 
of the nonsensical acts with which they aro acoredited.”—~ 
Morning Advertiser. 

“The unprejudiced and dispassionate temper in which 
Mr. Harrison scems to have approached the question, emi- 
nently fitted him to test the authenticity and tho valuo of the 
phenomena he undertakes to chronicle, and after a carefu 
perusal of his little booklet, we are bound to acknowledge that 
the statement in his preface is fairly sustained, He neither 
theorises nor dogmatises, nor attempts to make converts to 
his views. He states occurrences and events, or what he be. 
lioves did really happen, in a remarkably olear and narrative 
style, without any attempt at adyooacy or argument, The 
mode in which Mr, Harrison has discharged histask is praisc- 
worthy; but what of the task itself? To those who are un. 
acquainted with tho pretensions of Spiritualism, and those so- 
called, and to the majority, incredible manifestations of the 
spirit world, which are the ordinary concomitants of the 
system, the revelations contained in Spirit People will appear 
startling and antecodently impossible."—South Wales Daily 
News 

Limp cloth, red edges. Price Is. Id., post free. 
W. H. HARRISON, 38, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C, 
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Second edition, revised and enlarged, prico 2d, 


PIRITUALISM IN THE BIBLE COM- 
PARED WITH MODERN SPIRITUALISM. By F, J 
THEOBALD. This useful little pamphlet is intended to meet 
a growing want among a large number of inquirers into Spirit- 
ualism. It consists of a carefully selected and eondensed 
collection of instances of modial power and Spiritualistic phe. 
nomena as recorded in the Scriptures, and shows their analogy 
to and connection with the manifestations now gaining such 
great power throughout the world, especially among so-called 
* Modern Spiritualists.” —W. H. Warrison, 38, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury London, W.C. 


By Royal Letiers Patent 
“ KRINE COSMETIC,” THE HAIR 
BEAUTIFIER, 


PROMOTES THE GROWTH OF THE HAIR, AND 
IMPARTS TO IT A HEALTHY BRILLIANCY, 
IT CLEANSES THE HEAD, AND 
RESTORES TO GREY HAIR ITS ORIGINAL COLOUR, 


K is a Preventive of Cold in the Head, and affords a 
grateful relief to Headache. 


This Hair Wash will not soil the most delicate Lace or 
Cambrie. It is entirely free from lead and al} othor minerał 
and noxious ingredients, as may be proved by chemical 
analysis. 

The abovo fact renders THE “KRINE COSMETIC” an 
invaluable preparation for the Nursory as well as for the 
Yoilet of the Adult, superseding the use of Pomade or any 
other emollicnt. 

Sold by Chemists and Perfumers at 3s. 6d. per Bottle, 
Wholesale and Retail by FIELD and CO., 267, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.; or of Mr. JOHN Rovsu, 80, George-street, 
Sloane-square, S.W. 
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How long are we to be left in sanitary matters at the mercy 
of the ignorant and careless? TherWnies statos. that 100,000 
eases annually of illness from typhoid fever alone may be set 
down as preventable, Upwards of 390,000: persons liave died’ 
of ‘this preventable disease -since ‘the jdeath /of PRINCE 
ALBERT TAE GREAT AND GOOD: Under the “Mosaic 
Jaw the nations were in a higher position in sanitary, matters 
than the world to-day, while’ their appliatices were rude in 


comparison to ours, - a 


NQUESTS.—A STARTLING ARRAY.;OF 
PREVENTABLE DEATH.—Why should Fever, that; vile 
layer of millions, of the human race, hot be as much and more’ 
huuted up, and its career stopped, as the solitary wretch who 
causes his fellow a violent death? The murderer, as he is 
called, is quickly made example of by the ‘law. Fevers are 
almost universally acknowledged to be preventable diseasés’ 


how is it that, they are allowed to level their thousands every 
year, and millions to suffer almost without protest? The most 
ordinary observer must be strack with the huge blunder. 
WHO'S TO BLAME? For.the means‘of preventing: prema- 
ture death from disease read a large illustrated shect given+ 
with each bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT; the iaformation is 
invaluable, The Fruit’ Salt (one of nature's own products) 
kecps the blood pure, and is thus of itself one of.the most 
valuable means of keeping, the blood .freefrom fevers and 
blood. poisons, liver. complaints, &c,, ever discovered. As a 
means of preserving and restoring health it is unequalled; and 
it is, moreover, a pléasant, refreshing, and invigorating 
beverage. After a patient and careful observation of its effects 
whon used, I have no hebitation in stating that, if its GREAT 
VALUE in keeping the body healthy was universally known, 
not a household in the lind would he withont it, nor a single 
travelling truuk or portmanteau but would contain it. 


NO’S FRUIT SALT.—A gentleman writes :-— 

“Tn cases of bilious headaches, followed by severe 

attacks of fever, ENO’S FRUIT SALT has acted like a charm 

when all other treatment failed.. The day is not far distant 

when the neglect of its use-in all fevers and diseases resulting 

from poisoned blood will be considered ‘criminal.”—See 
Stomach and its Trials, 10th edition, post free 14 stamps. ** 


‘What every TRAVELLING TRUNK and 


OUSEHOLD IN THE WORLD ought to 
. contain—a bottle of ENO'S FRUIT SALT. 
Without such a simple precaution the JEOPARDY of life is 
mmensely increased. 


As a HEALTH-GIVING, REFRESHING, COOLING, and 
INVIGORATING BEVERAGE, or ‘as*a GENTLE-LAXAS 
TIVE and TONIC in the VARIOUS FORMS -of INDIGES- 
TION, use bi 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT 


(PREPARED FROM SOUND RIPE FRUIT), 


It is the best preventive and cure for all Functional Derange- 
ments of the Liver, Temporary Congestion arising from-Alco- 
holic Beverages, Biliousness, Sick, Headache, Skin. Eruptions; 
Impure Blood, Pimples on the Face, Giddiness, ‘Feverishness 
or Feverish Colds, Montal: Depression, Want of Appetite, Con- 
stipation, Vomiting, Sea Sickness, Thirst, &c., and to remove 
the effects of Errors of Eating and Drinking; also Gouty or 
Rhenmatic Poisons from the Blood, the neglect of which often 
results in Apoplexy, Heart Disease, and Sudden Death. 

Notwithstanding its medicinal value, the FRUIT. SALT 
muts be looked upon as essential as breathing fresh air, or as 
a simple and safe beveragé under all circwmsiances, and may 
bo taken as a sparkling and refreshing draught in the same 
way a3 lemonade, soda water, potass water, &c., only it is much 
cheaper and better in every sense of. the term, to an unlimited 
extent. Being a genuine product of nature, it isa true or natural 
way of restoring or preserving health. * p, 


To Europeans who propore visiting.or residing in HOT 
CLIMATES, I consider the FRUIT SALT to be an indispens- 
able necessary, for by its use the system is relieved of poisonous 
matter, the result of eating to nearly the same extent, and of 
too rich food, as thoy doin a colder eountry, while so much 
heat-making food is not required in the warmer climate, By 
keeping the system clear, the Fruit Salt takes away the’ 
groundwork of malaridus: diseases, and all liver complaints, 
and neutralises poisonols: matter, Out of å large number of 
Testimonials wo select the following:— ` $ 

A M.D. (EDINE,) and M.R.C.S.„ L A.C., London, writes :—* 
“Tam much pleased with your Fruit Salt, having tried it’ on 
myself. Your theory and remarks are most rasonable,’ 
Haying nearly died of Typhoid, when studying at College,’ 
being the only one out of sixteen who recovered, [ mean tô go’ 
in well for purifying the blood. -Though I am sixty-three, I 
have not tho least doubt it will be very serviceable to me.” 

A Gentleman writes:—-‘‘I feel quite certain, if- your FRUIT 
SALT was known.in INDIA ‘and the COLONIES, that the 
sale would not be limited to'thousands of bottles per annum, 
but MANY. MILLIONS. India alone would use more than 
all England’, ` | . 

“Your Fruit Salt is beyond all praise, I wish you would 
Boll it here; it would mako its own way by its own merit.”’— 
T, A. SOMERBY, Councillor-at-law, 20, Old State House; Boston,” 
USA. ‘ 

A lady writes: “Everything, medicine or food, ceased to 
act properly for at Icast three months hefore I commenced 
taking it; the little food I could take generally punished me. or 
returned. My life was one of great suffering, so that I must ` 
have succumbed before long, To me and our family it has 
been a great earthly blessing. I feel I cannot say toc much 
for it. ‘The least I can do is todo my best to make the Fruit 
Salt known to other sufferers. I am getting better‘rapidly, 
and expect to totally recover, after spending hundreds of 
pounds and travelling about for twelve years,” n 

Messrs. Gibson aud Son, Chemists, of Hexbam, say : " Since 
we introduced your Fruit Salt at Hexham a few months ago, 
we have sold upwards of 1,000 bottles, and‘it gives’ general 
satisfaction, as customers who get italmost alway srecommend 
it to their friends. We have .had numerous instances of its 
great officacy in the cure of bilious headaches, indigestion, or 
stomach complaints, &c.” a : * 


“14, Rue dela Paix, Paris, Jan. 16, 1877. 
“A gentleman called iu yesterday. * He is a constant 
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. ity, Magic, Divination, SVitcheratt, ete., explained_by Mesmerism, 
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sufferer from Chronic Dyspepsia, and ‘has’ taken ‘all sorts of 
Mineral Waters. I recommended him to give.your Salt a trial 
which he did, and received great benefit. Ho says he nover 
knew what it was to bo without pain until he tried your Salt, 
and forthe future shall never be without it in the house. 

“ M. BERAT” 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, PRICE 2s, 9d, AND 4s. 6d. 


Sole. Agent for Paris—~PHARMACIR DE BERAL, 14. RUE. 
DE LA PAIX i 
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Se: Chemistry tat. Ldinburgh ntyersity, Sia r 
` Dedicated by the Author by Permission to Flis Grace 
at nthe Duke, of Argyll. Bas are 
The second and slightly revised dnd ‘abridged *cdition, for 
its quality and size the cheapest lare work ever published 
in this couutry in connection with,Spiritualism. 
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Just-published, price 5s., or 5s. Gd. post fregi.or five copies 
post. free for 21g.,° Copies may al8d.be. had, bound in half 
Calf? with ‘marbled edges, price &s.*6d; per volume, post free. 
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P SYCHISCHE STUDIEN. A Monthly Journal 


devoted to the investigation of ‘the unexplained pheno- 


contributed to by several Gernian and foreign men of science,” 
i Price 1s. monthly —Leipsic: OSWALD MUTZE. London: The + 
Spiritualist Newspaper Branch Office. : 
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, HE -UNTRUSTWORTHINESS OF. DR. 
. CARPENTER'S PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORIES, set 
forth iu a Review of his book on Dlesmerism, Spiritualism, 
Ge. Historically qnd Stientifically Considered. .By Alfred 
Russel Wallace, F.L.S. This review was originally published 
in The Quarterly Journal of Science... AAN 
The Spiritiatist Newspaper Branch Office, London, W.O. . 
as 5 7 g v ae 3 pe es a 
LADY ARTIST, Spiritualist, and pupil of 
5 Signor Beluéci, Florence, and other schools, will, from 
the 15th October, reccive, sitters for portraits in’ her ‘studio, č 
19, Holland-street,-Kensington, Moderate prices to medlums , 
-and Spiritualists, - G E a E i 
W: L. CANEY, photographer. Studio 
-@ opposite the’ Unity- Church, 151, Upper-street, 
Islington, London, N. . 


ITERARY.—A gentleman of considerable : 
practital experience is’ ready to undertaiké “translation > 
from, or tuition in French, Spanish, Latin, Greek, Portuguese, ' 
and Italian. ‘Authors’ manuscripts prepared and-sent“through + 
press. .Highest literary and scientific referonces.: ‘Address O. 
- Carter Blake,32, Great Ormond-street, W.C.. "° :6 -1t 
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` Angel of Silence. 


' ofonr commondwmanity, ,..;'The nnfortunate Hadji s narrative 


e 


f 
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: gift-book, Wwe commen 


7 BRS at BY WILLIAM AS HARRISON? 
- An Elegant ‘and Aunising, Gilt Book’ of Poetical and Prose 
co oa Writings. “Grave ang] Gay.” ¢ * 
The gilt device on the cover designed by Florence: Claxton and the 
; , Author, coterie ` 
E S l CONTENTA Seay 
- Pant 1.—Miscellaneous Poems and Prose, Writings, 


Ap 


y 1... ThesLay of the Lazy Author.—2. The Song of ‘tie’Newspai er 


Hditor.—3. The Song of the Pawnbroker.—4 The Castle, —5.Mie? 
Lay of the, Fat’ Man —6. The Poctry of Science.—7. [tow ladji 
Al Shacabae was Pliotogranhed. (A letter from [Iadji Al Shacabac, 
a gentleman’ who. visited London on business connected wits ar 
Turkish Loan, to’ Ali -Mastapha Ben Buckram, Chicf of the Col 
lege of Howlink Dervishes at Constantinople.)—s. The Lay ofthe 
Broad-Brimmed - llat.—9! St." Bri Bay.—10, The Lay of the 
Market Gardener.—11. “ Fast Falls the Eventide.”—12. Our Raven, 
—13. Materialistic* Religion, —13. The Lay of the Plotographer.—- 


5 


` 14 How?to*Doitbhle« the* Utility ot the Printing Press.—15, The 


Song of the. Mother-in-Law.—16. Wirbel-bewegung.—17. “Poor Old 
Joe!"—18; The Human Hive.—19. The Lay of the Mace-Bearers — 
20.. A Love Song.—2L. A Vision.—22. “ Under the Liines.”—23. Thè 
MA e T pra ig g ber, 
PART 2—The Wobblejaw Ballads;.by Anth my okolewa, : 
24. The Publie Analyst.—25. General Grant’s' Reéeption’at Folke- 
stone.—26, ‘The Rife Corps.—97, Tony's: Lament: —28. The Puly 
Bng,—29, The Converted Carman. -` -r VAS TILTTOOL 
OPINIONS OF We PRESS, 2, yt et o ET 
ee From Zhe Morning Post. , i 
The Morning Post, which strongly recomniends the bddk ih a 


‘review nearly‘a column long, :says:—‘ Comic: litergture’ which; 


honestly deserves the epithet seems’ to be. rapidly ‘becoming “a 
thing ofthe past; consequently auy writer who, like Mrl Artish, 
exhibits a genuine vein of humour,“deseryes the:praise of al] who 
are not too stupid te enjoy an innocent li of that hisonuse 
restricts‘herself only to such lighter utte neés;-On the contraty, 
some of his poems touch on the deepest-“and most'sacretl feeliits 


of his adventures amongst the magicians of Whitechapel is quite* 
ouc of the fuaniest things that has been published. for years... 
The book contains quite cnough to ensure it a welcome from 
Which/itsstasteful ‘appearance “Will not detract.” The Morning 
Dost says of The Wobblejauw Ballads i=“ No one can help laughing , 


at them? + : 
o. e y 2 Brom The Court Journal- ; 

“Al are of marked ‘ability... Occasionally we find verse’ of 
great beauty, showing that the author possesses the pwre poetic 
gift? K k 
2 From Public Opinion. 

“A volume of remarkably good verse... . Some of the metrical 
legends remind us of the wild chants fhat used to be sung at the 
meetings of the Cannibal Clnb, some ten or fiftecu years ago. Mr. 
Ilarrison, however, knows where to: plant lis fuu, and an accu- 
rate scientific mind like his can make jokes with success... . ‘To 
all who wish to red a pleasant volumemaguificently got up as a 

Ahe Lazy Lays.” as 
From The British Journal of Photography. « 
_*“ Thè Lazy Lays include many admirable pieces, some of which 


. are in verse wud others in prose, some scientific, others social, but 


i all of them excellent... . The Zaz: 


a 


Lays will make excellent aud 
amusing reading for an occasional spare half-hour... .. They eon- 
taiirnothilg unrefined or in bad taste.” ~ 
From The Dublin University Magazine. x 
“Ilow Hadji Al Shacabae, an amiable Turk, was photographed, 
is well done... . Bound in a cover of somewhat powerful design.” 


From Zhe Dundee Daily Advertiser. 
‘a, With such a frec and easy author it is naturally to be expected 


; that his’subjccts should bear some trace of this peculiar idilosyn- 
} ctasy, alld indéed they are as free and easy as himself... . The 
poems are all characterised by smoothness and rhythmical swing, 


. «+. Tile work 
. gorgeous désig: 


Kis very claborately bound in clotli and gilt. ... A 
Ssign upon the corer. 7, . If our readers wish to cn- 
courage laziness-thiey have a most deserving object in a very 
elever and versatile member of the order.” ote 
, From The Photographic News, eon. 
‘Mr, W. H. Harrison, a gentleman whose name is familiar in 


: conneetiou with photographic and other scientific literature, has 
i} considerable facility of versification, and deals, in pleasant and 


humorous mood, with mauy scientific follies which are better 
laughed down than gravely disputed.” 


From The Liverpool Daily Courter. 


* Tn his handsomely bound and griffin-guarded Lazy Lays, Mr. 
William H. Harrison provides a gift-book elegant in its appear- 
ance and entertaining in its contents.... ‘he author is imbued 
with the true spirit of humour, and amuses all while offending 
none. 

From Zhe Folkestone News, + 

«A number of elever sketches and poems, among the latter 
being. a series of papers cutitled Zhe Wobblejaw Ballads which 
appeared in the columns of this paper a short time ago, 
aud which created sucha ‘furore at the time.” [N.B., An 
irate member of the Lown Council officially called the. attention of 
the Mayor and Corporation of Folkestone to ihe burlesques in the 
“* Wobbleiaw Ballads,” but che members assembléd laughed at the 


‘ matter, and proceeded tothe nari business.» The Mayor said that he 


did not ming them. - .. It contains some very choice poems 
and prose essays, is bound in, cloth richly gilt, and has an original 
design of no ordinary merit on the cover.” - i 


` Obtainable, price 7s." éd., post free, at, the Publishing Officc, ot 


W: Hi Tannisoy, 88, Great Itussell-strect, Loudon, W.O, 


EDIUMSHIP: *ITS -NATURE AND 
aS VARIETIES.—A Pamphlet containing useful infor- 
mation for those who hold ór who are about to hold spirit 


‘cireles in their own homes, Published at Zhe Spiritualist 


_newspaper branch office, 88, Great Russoll-streot, London, 
MEA Price 1d,; post free for 1}d.; or six copies post free 
or 6d. 


} EAVEN OPENED; OR, MESSAGES 

FOR THE BEREAVED FROM OUR LITTLE ONES 
IN GLORY, Given through the mediumship of ¥.’J. THEU- 
BALD. Part 1, price êd., paper. cover, “ Heaven Opened,” being 
more advanced: spirit: messages. r Part2; price fid, paper 
‘cover,  Henvon Opened." -Thè two-parts bound in one volume, 
Cloth 1s." Zhe’ Spiritualist Newspaper Branch Ofiice. 


pEr «PROBABLE: EFFECTS OF SPIRIT- 
P E C UALISM UPON. THE SOCIAL, MORAL, AND RELI- 
‘GIOUS. CONDITION OF. SOCIETY. Two Essays by Miss 
‘Anna Blackwell and-Mr. G. F. Green. uale E oe 
‘Pablished by'the'British National Association of Spiritualists, 
e, a mj 4% +38; Great Russell-street, W.O < 2: 
| _ E. W. ALLEN, 11, Ave Maria-lane, E, O, 
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